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FREE TRADE UNIONS LAUNCH 
NEW WORLD FEDERATION 


AFL and Ci0 Play Stellar Roles in London Parley; 
‘Point Four’ Mapped for Colonial Trade Unions 





Labor Meeting 
ay Organize 
into Regions 


; PARIS. 


FyECAUSE OF THE FAILURE 
|) of the Communist World Fed- 
» eration of Trade Unions, la- 
r’s point of view has not been 
parded seriously in world affairs. 
bor requires something more 
a discussion center: it needs a 
Bponsible organization where deeds, 
f not words, will count. Such an 
ganization is in process of being set 
® in London at this moment, where 
gates representing trade unions in 
t free countries are gathered 
Acommittee has prepared a preamble 
B a constitution setting forth the 
fectives of the new free international 
fide union federation. The preamble 
Phasizes that liberty is of first im- 
ance, and that without it nothing 
m be done to improve the condition 
Bethe worker or to enlarge recognition 
Phis personal rights. Although there 
fothing new in these aims, one hopes 
they will be stated with precision 
dynamism—we can do with less 
Midity. 
mahe projected constitution includes 
important new feature. I refer to 
®plan for regional organizations. As 
isioned, the new federation will not 
sist of a disconnected head some- 
e in Europe, without body, arms 
Other appendages elsewhere 
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BHIS REGIONAL PLAN was con- 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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(yEIPING AND LONDON — 
East and West; in both capi- 
tals great events are being 
ped. In China Stalin's labor 

luleiters are gathered to plot 

next devious moves for 
enslavement of world labor 
® Moscow. In England are as- 

Wmbled the representatives of 43 

de federations from 55 coun- 

and 19 colonies to organize 

Pew world labor movement 
of all tyrannical influences. 

h-s the war between 
hOcracy and totalitarianism 
fn formally joined in the 
$ of labor. 

Presenting on this page 
reports on the London 
tng by outstanding labor 

s, The New Leader hopes 
the free light they shed will 
Tate iron curtains every- 








By LOUIS STARK 


New York Times Labor Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPIRIT OF CRUSADING MILITANCY in the cause of free labor and democracy marked the opening of 
A the congress of the new world labor federation in London last Monday. 
With mandates indicating representation from approximately 50,000,000 organized workers, the new 

organization opened another chapter in the long, tortuous history of international labor. 

In marked contrast with the meeting held in London in 1945 to form the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the delegates of the new global labor federation drew the line with respect to membership. 

Not only were affiliates of the Communist-dominated WFTU excluded but the so-called trade unions behind 
the iron curtain were challenged to prove to the world that they are anything other than governmen puppets. 

But the London gathering did not stop there. Conscious that a mere “anti” attitude would be negative, the 
spokesmen for the free, democratic trade unions were interested. in a policy of constructive and social import. 

Meeting in the same chamber as the 1945 session, the delegates were painfully aware of the depressing history 


of international labor in the last four years. 


tion had foundered on the rocks of the Communist greed for domination. 
members of the American delegation were listened to with extreme respect by the congress. 


British Drop Old Illusions 
About Soviet 'Trade Unions’ 


By DAVID C. WILLIAMS 
New Leader Correspondent in Britain 


HE PRESENT GATHERING 


LONDON. 


the world’s free trade unions in 


London marks the end of one chapter in British labor’s international 
relations, and the beginning of a new and more hopeful one. It is 
the ena of an effort lasting a generation to find some way of cooperating 
fruitfully with the so-called trade unions of Soviet Russia. It is the 
beginning of a period of the widest possible cooperation among the trade 


unions in the free half of the world, 
centered upon a working partnership 
between British and American labor. 

In the thirty years of contact be- 
tween British union leaders and Soviet 
Government appointees purporting to 
represent the Russian workers, great 
expectations have been followed by 
disillusion in a manner very much like 
the postwar relations of the Great 
Powers. At the very birth of the Soviet 
State, the British unions, powerfully 
led by Ernie Bevin, acted to prevent 
3ritish intervention in Russia. Hopes 
for a time ran high, and Tomsky him- 
self addressed an annual conference of 
the Trades Union Congress. An Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Unity Committee 
was established, disappearing only as 
an aftermath of the 1926 General 
Strike. On the eve of World War II, 
3ritish union leaders were once more 
trying to bring Soviet labor into the 
international trade union community. 
The Nazi-Soviet Pact torpedoed these 
efforts. 

Russia’s forced entry into the war, 
and the great and finally successful 
struggles of the Red Army, had a tre- 
mendous impact upon British workers. 
The wartime popularity of the Soviet 
Union in America was a _ superficial 
affair compared with the depth and 
vigor of popular feeling in Britain. All 


parties in the 1945 General Election 
urged enduring friendship with the 
Soviet Union; no other policy would 
have survived the wrath of the voters 
3evin himself, in a speech which paved 
his way to the post of Foreign Secre- 
tary, proclaimed that a Left Govern- 
ment in Britain would be best able to 
arrive at a lasting understanding with 
the Russians. 


IT WAS IN THIS ATMOSPHERE of 
illusion that the British Trades Union 
Congress joined in launching the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). 
Amid scenes of tremendous enthusiasm, 
delegates from all over the world gath- 
ered in the great hall of the London 
County Council beside the Thames— 
the same hall, incidentally, where the 
new world federation of free dabor is 
being launched. Of the important na- 
tional union centers, only the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor stood aloof. 
In its shrewd and realistic appraisal 
of the real situation and prospects, it 
was almost alone. 

Perhaps not quite alone. With the 
unhappy experience of twenty-five 
years behind them, veteran British 
trade union leaders had their private 

(Continued on Page Four) 


The high hopes entertained earlier for a worldwide labor federa- 
In this connection the words of some 
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THE “FULL DRESS” delegation 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor commanded the attention of the 
gathering for various’ reasons, but 
mainly because the Federation had 
lifted its voice from the -beginning 
against entering an organization which 
would also be open to the Soviet unions 

However, there was no “gloating” 
over the turn of affairs. The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, which 
turned its back on the WFTU early 
this year, made no bones about the 
mistake that had been made in forming 
the new world labor federation during 
the excitement of the war. But its dele- 
gation, like the others, urged that the 
future must lay the groundwork for 
constructive international cooperation 
among free, democratic trade unions. 

European labor warmly welcomed 
the unity of American labor in the joint 
participation of AFL and CIO in the 
gathering. 

William Green and George Meany, 
president and _ secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL, were singled out for special 
attention by the London press. Ac- 
companying them were AFL Vice- 
Presidents David Dubinsky, Matthew 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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The Bridge of Brest-Litovsk 








(This is the second of two articles on Marga- 
rete Buber-Neumann’s_ bool A Prisoner oi 
Stalin and Hitler. Last week Mr. Dallin told 
Mrs. Buber-Neumann’ s story until February, 
1940, when she and thirty other German Com- 


t 


munists were turned ove by the R ims 
the Gestapo.) 
N THE GERMAN PRISONS thro whicl 
they passed on their way to Berlin, the: 
met other former Russian prisone: cle 


livered a short 4ime before. Altogether there 


were a hundred and thirty men and seventeet 
women. In Berlin they were placed in the fa 
) I" pra I 
the ¢ e ol each Vv r 
sat a OTe ‘ it 
to return home Virs. Buber- 


Neumann, however, was con- 
sidered dangerous and in 
July, 1940, a new sentence 
was pronounced on her: “im- 
prisonment in a concentra- 





tion camp.” She was sent to 
“ the camp at Ravensbrueck, 
Dollin fifty miles from Berlin. 

“My forces were at their end. Again a con- 
centration camp! No sooner had I eseaped death 
in Siberia than I had to enter a new hell! I know 


quite well what a concentration camp means 


NOW MARGARETE WAS IN a position to 
compare German and Soviet concentration 
camps from her own experience. At first (in 
1940-41) the 


tution was beyond question: food and hygienic 


uperiority of the German insti- 
conditions were better; there was a good hos- 
pital and medicine was available. At that time 
the German KZ’s (concentration camps) were 
rather than a 
source of slave labor for the economy 


still “educational” institutions 


As the war progressed, conditions gradually 
changed for the worse. In 1940-41 only 47 deaths 
occurred in the camp; in the folfowing yeat 
there was an average of 80 deaths a day, be- 
sides deaths from gassing and from executions: 
soon there was a lack of linen, mattresses and 
clothing, and the barracks became filthy. Work- 
ing for the war industry became a matter ot 
prime importance. By the end of 1944, Marga- 
rete reports, ““Ravensbrueck |had| sunk to the 
level of Karaganda.” Camp discipline increased 
in severity and cruelty; executions in the pres- 
ence of inmates. unknown hitherto, became a 
daily occurrence 

As Soviet armie 


the camp’s 


approached from the east 
authorities began to free prisoners 
one after another. Margarete, whose name was 
on the blacklist of the camp’s Communists, 
knew what would be in store for her if she 
fell again in the hands of the NKVD. She was 
set free on April 21, 1945, along with anothe 
woman. Their first move was to flee to the 
West, leaving the advancing Soviet army as fat 
behind as possible. For a’ few days this race 
between two Communist women and a great 
Communist army—went on. Finally, Margarete 
and her comrade reached an American out- 
post, despite a warning not to come near the 
front line 
“I approached an American soldier with 
a ruddy, friendly face; in poor English I 
asked him to let us pass. I told him that 
we had spent five years in the KZ of 
Ravensbrueck and before that I had been 
imprisoned in Siberia; if the Russians 
would catch me, the same fate would befall 
me again. He said O.K. Overwhelmed and 
somewhat skeptical at the same time, we 
started to walk when the soldier shouted: 
"Halt. wait a moment!’ Now he will send 


By David J. Dallin — 


us back, he has ceriainly changed his mind. 
We saw him disappear in a house. He is 
asking his superiors—and they won't let 
us pass. In a few moments he reappeared 
from the yard with a coach and two horses. 
He drove toward us, jumped off the coach 
and said smilingly: ‘Get in. You have 
walked enough.’ ” 


With these words the book ends 


FROM PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE and cor- 






respondence with Mrs. Buber-Neumann, | 
in a position to add a few facts about the syp. 
sequent fate of some of the former Communis 
delivered to Hitler by Stalin. 7 

After two months of wandering, Margarets 
Buber-Neumann found her mother as a refuges 
in a Bavarian village in the American zone 
More active than most of her colleagues, Marga. 
rete lectured in Germany, Sweden and Norway 
appeared at the Kravchenko trial, and wrot. 
this book. In 1946 she married Helmut Fays 
author and painter, and now her domicile ; 
Sweden. ; 

It is too bad that this remarkable book has 
not appeared in America. While many a worth. 9 
less volume often reaches best-seller rank, the 





American reader does not even know about one 
of the most important literary events of 
postwar period. 





— The Home Front 


The Lean 


Elephant : 








CAN SEE FROM THE RETURNS that I 
| must devote more space to my old call for 

a better conservative party. Friends clear 
across the continent are troubled by what I 
have said. Perhaps that proves that I am 
tongue-tied. Take this letter from an old cor- 
respondent of The New Leader, Pierre DeNio, 
of Granton, New York: 


“T just finished reading your 
piece about the Republican 
party. I have read it twice 
and I wonder. Did you have 
your tongue in your cheek 
when you wrote it or were 
vou serious? I am surprised 
at you if you were. Theo- 
retically we need a conserva- 
tive party to keep the liberal 
party honest. If we are able 


Bohn 


to keep our liberal party 
honest, we do not need a conservative party. 

“Let us not kid ourselves as to what is hap- 
pening in our world. Maybe we Socialists have 

over the years—built better than we knew. 
But for better or worse, we are getting what 
we have dreamed about—and there isn’t much 
that a conservative party can do about it other 
than be a Dulles or a Dewey, and neither will 
get much consideration from the public. 

“All I do when I hear even a Herald Tribune 
forum talk politics is to sit back and relax and 
laugh. They and their works are all washed 
up and it’s just too bad—like hell it is. 

“Conservatism or the Republican ideology, 
however honest and well presented, means only 
one thing here in America: the private owner- 
ship of industry and the tools of production 
Is that true or not? From 1861 to 1932 there 
presidents—all but two of them Re- 
publican. They had their day in court and they 


were 15 


failed most miserably. They failed, not because 
they as a political party were wrong, but be- 
cause the private ownership of the means of 
enough 
time it proves itself so. No amount of highly 
intelligent, Churchillian rhetoric can make it 
right or make it work. There is no middle 
ground. If we have private ownership and con- 
trol of industry, we are bound to have what 
comes with it, industrial chaos. If we have the 
other and use it right, we will have what we 
are now getting, a happv, well-fed, well- 
housed people. 

“Of course, we haven't yet got that for all, 
but we are making great progress in that direc- 
tion, and we like it. We always urged labor 
to become politically conscious. Today labor is 
just that. Lehman got within 500 votes of 
Dulles in the city of Binghamton. An unheard- 
of vote in all the history of this region. People 
have been in the habit of thinking with their 


yrroduction is wrong and over a long 
} 





By William E. Bohn —}. 


foot on the nickel, not with their eye on what 
the future may hold. 4 
oe sad % 

“THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS DOOMED 
whatever it does. If it tries to outdo the Demo- § a 
crats, the voters will merely shrug their shoul- J ¢ 
ders and say: ‘They are trying to get on the §? 
bandwagon.’ And if they advocate a return to 
conservative days, the voters will look at their 
pay envelopes or their unemployment checks 
and say: ‘That’ll be the day.’ 

“An example: I am at present unemployed 
Next month I will draw $30.50 in social security 
and $104.00 in unemployment insurance. Do 
you think I could be interested in any party 
that would take that away or promise to give 
it to me a little more artistically? That's the 
way it is, and the poor old elephant is in fora 
lean time.” 

This man DeNio is a very intelligent citizen 
He knows a lot more than he has set down 
here. He lacked the space necessary to make 
a fair presentation of his case. But one clear 
call comes ringing out of his letter. The New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, this democratic liberalism 
which we have had since 1933, is working §" 
toward public respnosibility for general wel- 
fare. To millions of us it has given a degree 
of security which we have never known before 
Think of the steelworkers, the autoworkers 
the mineworkers and now the 600,000 employees 
of the Bell Telephone Company. You have be 
tween two and three million workers right 
there covered by substantial insurance arrange 
ments. As Pierre DeNio says, our whole society 
is working in the direction of coordination and 
responsibility. So my good friend gets his & 
surance. He can go on buying. His brow is nt 
wrinkled with care. And a depression is nd 
speeded up by his removal from the consumers 
market. That is all good. 

But he is more and more nailed down in his 
place. With his regular deductions being made 
and a sum mourting to his credit, he will no 
feel like enlisting in any gold rush .In industries 
which offer substantial prospects of comfort 
and security, strikes will be more and mort 
rare. For the employer as well as for th 
worker, freedom of action will be increasingly 
hedged in. 

This may all be good. But in the year 200) 
there may be some DeNios who will wish ¥ 
had thought matters out a little better befo® 
we went stampeding along. ; 

What I am getting at is an old truism. ¥0 
remember Patrick Henry. Security is not 
There is, you know, freedom. There are wa 
of getting what we want along with treedo™ 
There are ways—no one needs to be reminde? 
which mean the loss of freedom. Plenty of ro 
here for parties and for bang-up discussio2. 
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‘the Democratic party in Ohio and 
will have 
machine leaders into line. Two: Mur- 


whipped the recalcitrant 


ray Lincoln will have changed his 
registration from Republican to Demo- 
crat. 


Some little-known factors in the Ohio 
situation make it highly probable that 
Murray Lincoln will give Senator Taft 
aworse beating at the polls than is 
generally considered possible at pres- 
ent. Discovery of these factors is one 
{the reasons Chairman Boyle is going 
personally to Ohio to talk to the sulk- 
ing machine leaders. 


This is the Ohio situation: 








@ Und rav Lincoln’s leader- 
hip, the Ohio Farm Bureau Coopera- 
ve A n has built up a stat 
tion i t ndo 
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{their olt-time power. 


Any time the farmers and the labo 
ions get together in Ohio, they be- 
ome the dominant political group in 
ie state. Any candidate in the Demo- 
matic primary with their 
vould win hands down. 
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fneral election if the old-line Demo- 
tatic city machines take a diehard 


AN EDITORIAL— 
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Massacres and Freedom 


LOWLY BUT SURELY the people of the United States are learn- 
ing to wage political warfare 
the recent 


ttee for the Investigation of the Katy 


; can be accepted by the hemi-demi- 
carries on its work- 
complete and impartial investigation of the slaughter of 10,000 Polish 
it is giving tremendous stimulus to the 
only the people of Poland, but the people of Russia. 


far more concrete than the facts about other burial places in Siberia 
Turkestan and Outer Mongolia. And as they listen to the facts = 
uncovered and presented by this committee, and to the sly dodges of 
the Soviet rulers, the people of Poland and 
Pretty definite conclusions. The 
= 1899 with a committee and a newspaper called Iskra (The Spark). 
Let us hope that similar committees, and similar sparks, will help 
light the tangled road to Polish and Russian freedom, and thus to 


Bolshevik 


AUIS 


Washington and the Nation 


Murray Lincoln to Run Against Taft, 
Democratic Chiefs to Announce Dec. 12 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE $64 QUESTION, who will run against Senator Robert A. Taft in 
T ine big Ohio showdown next November, has finally been answered. 
It will be Murray D. Lincoln, after all. The official announcement 
af Lincoln’s candidacy for the Democratic nomination will be made on 
December 12. By that time, two things will have happened. One: Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Bill Boyle will have conferred with the leaders 





REPUBLICANS’ BOB TAFT 
For Him: An Opponent 


{ n ( 1d ite? FT 
ity ching then be able to 
lick a liberal Democrat, even thougl 
they do not have the strength to elect 
their own candidate. That could mean 
throwing the election to Senator Taft. 
But, of course, that’s what Chairman 
Boyle i going to Ohio to try to 


prevent. ¢ 

The item of greatest political signifi- 
cance in the Ohio situation is this: 
Under the aegis of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, headed by Murray 
Lincoln, the state cooperative move- 
ment has built an organization known 
as the Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association which has upward of 1,600 
neighborhood councils, with an average 


That is the most important ob- 
formation of the American 


n Massacre, Inc. 





' 
| 


1 
t 


Headed by former Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane, and including 2 
Many distinguished Americans from every branch of life and thought, = 
hic = 4 aot . ~)} » hac, ai¢t f +} = 
this committee will probably have to wait for the collapse of the 2 


-pressing for a 


free spirit of not 





tussia will form some 
Revolution started in 
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of 12 members each, covering all of 
Ohio’s 88 counties. 

The Cooperative Association was 
formed in the twenties as an educa- 
tional and promotional society for the 
organization of farm cooperatives. 

The first cooperative was the Farm 
Bureau Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, organized in 1926. In 1932 it 
branched off into fire insurance; and in 
1936 went into life insurance. It now 
has over a million policy holders. It 
was Murray Lincoln who organized the 
venture and still remains its president. 
But that isn’t all. In Ohio farm com- 


munities they have cooperative gas 
stations, grain elevators, food and 


supply stores, purchasing and market- 
ing agencies. They own stock in sev- 
eral feed and fertilizer manufacturing 
plants, and have their own wholesale 
distributing organization. 

Last year the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association did $40,000,000 
worth of business. While this organi- 
zation is an “economic” one, the sug- 
gested candidacy of Murray Lincoln 
this year awakened many of its po- 
litical potentialities. 

In many ways this development 
parallels the political awakening of the 
started as, 


economic 


labor unions, also and co 


tinued as, groups; but they 


have discovered that their structure 
lend themselve J 


perfectly to local px 





litical’ acilvities of a continuing, day- 
oO cr ct . T il i 1 yl } 
more effective than the old-line Dems 
cratic or Republican local machin«s 
hich iabitually come to life on! 
l pol 44 Campaign 
THE CANDIDACY Murray Lin 


coln has been on-again, off-again foi 
months. 

Tr 

Two years ago, 


, when Senator Taft 
sponsored the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
labor unions named him their Numbe: 
One political foe and began a search 
for someone to defeat the man who 
had become the nation’s anti-labor 
symbol. The only candidate acceptable 
to labor, suggested by the Ohio farm 
group, was Murray Lincoln. There fol- 
lowed a statewide labor meeting of the 
AFL, CIO, Railroad Brotherhoods, and 
Machinists, and they unanimously 
agreed to push Lincoln for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

But the old-line Democratic machine 
leaders demurred. They ‘couldn’t see 
Murray Lincoln with a telescope. Their 
off-the-record feelings were as follows: 

Being considerably to the right of 
the national Fair Deal, they wanted 
someone more conservative than Lin- 
coln. Their quiet conviction was that 
1950 was gaing to be a Democratic 
year anyway, so why make concessions 
to the 
as easily win with one of their own 
boys. Finally, the machine 


realized that power was slipping from 


liberals when they could just 
leaders 


their hands and they feared Lincoln’s 
candidacy might enhance the political 
power of the farm and labor organi- 
zations. 

Nominally, the machine leaders 
argued that Lincoln has for years been 
a registered tepublican, and such a 
man runmming on the Democratic ticket 
was unthinkable. 

That argument gave Ohio liberals 
much trouble, just as it. has elsewhere, 
particularly in areas where individual 
Republicans—like Senators Morse of 
Oregon, Margaret Smith of Maine, and 
Flanders of Vermont—have made per- 
sonal records as liberals. 

The dilemma has been a curious one, 


Weise Rou” ents le eS, 


DEMOCRATS’ BiLL BOYLEE 
For Him: A Candidate 





On the one hand, liberals have been 


ondemning the GOP platform and 
leadership while endorsing local libera 
Repub] ! On th t and, the 
a been ( i ! tine national 
Democratic program and Administra- 
tivn, but opposing conservative Demo- 

ts local] 

Ohio tiberal cut Ut! ugh th con- 
1 i 1 simple ay. Having ob- 
tained candi to t | ‘, they 
mMvineed him ’ ( pai , on the 
theory that it .was a lot easier for one 
man to go Democrat than for masses 


of Democratic voters to vote Repub- 
can. 

This kind of development can, if it 
takes hold elsewhere, give us at long 
last a clearcut liberal party and a 
clearcut conservative one. It could end 
the natural confusion which arises 
from the fact that Harry Truman and 
Harry Byrd both speak in the name 
of the Democratic party, and Kenneth 
Nherry and Wayne Morse both speak 
as Republicans, although Truman and 
Morse do not speak Byrd’s and 
Wherry’s lanruage at all. 





Kerensky Speaks 
To the Soviets 


LONDON. 

The cold war entered a 
this week when BBC beamed former 
Russian Premie: 
ky to 
since the overthrow of the 


new ‘phase 


Alexander Keren- 
Russia in his first broadcast 
V demo- 
ratic Provisional Government thirty- 
two years ago. 

Directing the stepped-up psycho- 
logical warfare drive emanating from 
BBC’s Bush House in London is 
Iiugh Carleton Greene (brother of 
novelist Graham Greene). Greene 
headed BBC’s wartime broadcasts to 
Germany. Observers here regard the 
Kerensky broadcast as spearheading 
a major drive aimed at creating a 
rift between the Politburo and the 
Russian people. It is pointed out that 
Mr. Kerensky is one of the founders 
of the “League for the Liberation of 
the Peoples of Russia,’ formed in 
New York earlier this year. 















CIO-AFL Play Big Role inLondon 






































































































(Continued from Page One) Federation, pledged their efforts to apparent. But the details of this rela- led by the partyline hack Vincente 
Woll, Ge e M. Har 1, Charl J iilid the new organization tionship will be cleared before the ten- Lombardo Toledano of Mexi 
MacGowar I t B vn and Hen la essions are ove! The indications are that th ( 
Rutz AS THE MEETING OPENED the The AFL placed before the con- f the labor organizations I 
Walter P. Reuth« ed the CIO del name of J. H. Oldenbroek, general gress its views with respect to the Japan, where the trade un 
ition o1 first it to Europe ecretary of the International Federa- establishment of regional organiza- ent is split, will be on the side of 
ecent y« He iccompanied b tion of Transportworkers (ITF), was tions within the new international. 1ew international. The ta O1 th 
L. S. Bucl te \llan Haywo mentioned as the most likely nominee The AFL proposes that these regional itter will be to.integrate I: 
Martin Kyne, William Pollock, David to head the new world labor body. centers be in Europe, North America, Japan’s democratic union grou n tl 
McDonald, Michael R: and Eln r} pink - cheeke¢ Net lande South America, Asia and Africa. yming fight against the ¢ 
ope t | | f an f Sry + nisekiona? oftcete ot | lirected labor unions of t! ce 
‘ : tid : . _ . tirected the new lab federation = 
SINCE THE 1945 MEETING in tl the few spectators at the 1945 meet ae i Main the Widdlo Bast and 1. It is apparent that the next 
hambe1 ft t | n County Cou I ho was certain that the WFTU tin Amer which were vell repre- will mark a repetition of t bitte 
|, death had clair 1 Sidne Hillman ould fail ented bt the congross: struggle of the late twenti id ear] 
egarded as possibly the chief architect This he felt because of his lor e) thirties when the International Fy 
f the WFTU in the Western world perience in international labor affa = eration of Trade Unions became the 
Mr. Hillman high hope for world and especially in dealing with th Prego apts a oot target of the Red Trade Union Inter. 
vide amity between East and West Russian He confided his beliefs to . a igpetin a he a: eens cae national 
esting on the foundation of the WFTU this write it the time when V-2 wseterssy onal r agi ees : , ia i Just as the Soviet-dominated trad 
ad not come to pa vere dropping in the vicinity of the ney se : mere serena r inion body at that,time denounc 
Instead the Soviet and atellit County Hall Gage +, pgenesel ee ee ge aes er IFTU as “wreckers” and “splitters,” 
dines ih weenie mile the fil And perhaps Mr. Oldenbro ee , omen The ge rag n the — the WFTU will repeat the a a 
story of the Red 7 le Union Inte: than any othe in ndividual, helped ee ; weed _— si Bai omega The inter-union war } ised 
ational ilienatin n democrat to prevent the WFTU from accompli : : e ee “ : op an, -_ fundamental The Soviet decision t 
element n me I { to advance the n it main objective on the rear ar sid ceaapinicl recent: wereegn : abotage the Marshall Plan < i to fe 
emlin i" long-range ol tionai ie’ incorporat A The regu —— San graben wel decision between East and West 
active tion by ¢ WFTT f 4 various t j onial yvernment n Burma and nadie “Loctite scetn 
Th trenet! t etariat Lnaor re read vitnessing t tepping ye to creation « hat 
wid lal I tion e iu truggle hoped to b the st pr t 
of the United Stat Wester ONE OF THE IMPORTANT subject In Latin America, e two labs tional lab« rear t t 
rope ( ! i \ t i nd Ne elore tl London conterence tne 1t1O1 ire n existence, the ne { ) ted 
land ition to the ne¢ } 1 ter-An can Federation of he ent v t 
Di P ‘ Ere the is t i ecret t Cr ected to jou ) WFTU ha t tt 
ie ented I ( eparate ¢ t u ‘ oveme! t ( ni Kore } 
i ip It ) Phat the be t ) é tte ill { eignt t nd other area | 
| p t t tl t t CIT d i I t oribund never exn t 
1 Italian Lal t 1 the tio1 \ can I] t of I Yi re being urge t 
Soviet } ci killfully y nted 
loscow aduates. ; 
e@,@? ® e Offsetting this Soviet intage 
British Unions Drop PETUSTONS «ese ohne a 
the policie inherent in <% e demo- §! 
t atic -ti ie union organ tion cor . 
(Continued from Page One) Ir singly, the WFTU yparatu nd From then on, events moved rapid] aitted to the exposure of totalitarian- 
ibt rhe Mant io atc ublication hich the helpe to towards the inevitable break. For a os ie alk ite: Sores aed the nati 
ent by Sir Walte v Lord) Citrins ul vere turned against thi time the rump of the WFTU had the lvancement of free wo ; in 
, IC Gens 1 tors H field to itself, al 1 many observe ld community dedicat 
ned leagues that, unl NEVERTHELESS, th ontinued ne eee ne ene eer reconstruction. 
itional nte { ined f 7 tubbornly to seek a ucce ful indet inevit i stag by which free er 
loiting the WFTU partisan tandii ith their Russian colleague vas 7 halling ts streng, would LONDON was well in th 
tical purp it would inevitabl It was, indeed, only with the appea Seed ee Lennie 9 ne ‘See possible seat for the global 
ounder. But he ent 1 to e the ince of the Marshall Plan that the tart. But they had become virtually vhen the delegates gathered fo 
lew organization the great asset breaking point came. It became utterly isolated; their strength was declining opening session. 
prestige a ts first chairman. Tl lear that the Russian and thei in the unions, and even more rapidly The presence of a Lab G 
vital post of Executive Secretary went WFTU agents were determined to have in the political field. What is left of n control of Britain was « to 
to Louis Saillant, a young Socialist their way, even if it meant the ruin the WFTU has accomplished nothing figu ed in the preliminary cuss 
with an impressive Resistance record f all Europe. Even then, the Gene ral of vatue to the Communists in the past “x the permanent home for the n 
and a protege of the veteran French Council of the Trades Union Congress year. Meanwhile, the long and pains- international & 
labor leade Leon Jouhaux. hesitated. Fully alive to the realities taking preparatory work has been well The de legates were cheered by 
Citrine soon moved on to an execu itself, it was not confident that the — ona the prospects for the new message from Labor Prime Minister? 
tive post in the newly nationalized ank-and-file-of British workers would a ae Te Seer oe Pies Clement Attlee. Mr. Attlee was deputy 
British coal industry, and Arthu back it in a breach. BRITISH TRADE UNION LEADERS prime minister in a coalition govern: , 
Deakin, Bevin’s successor as head of It was here that the Communists ontih, danieiasliaeiy Cheah Ue aiaiedh ak amet ment in 1945 when he addressed the 
the mammoth Transport and General lisastrously overplayed their hand. At es brought the Aimnitmn tetas cailaiia WFTU gathering and told it that me | 
Workers’ Union, took his place. Saillant the 1948 conference of the Trades ania pe pertioniocls the AFL. ie as workers of the world should unite— 
more and more brazenly showed his Union Congress, they put forward a position of beoiesereiioain eaten a ‘un not because they have nothing to et ° 
true fellow-traveling colors. As _ rela- resolution which was in effect a vote tin sion wail Much will depend but their chains— but because _ r 
tions between the Great Powers grew of complete confidence in the WFTU, om tent wine pense employ their have a world to lose if they fail © 
worse and worse, ~° barren and un calculated to tie the General Council’s ower. A policy of com lete political work together. iBh 
productive gathering ‘tollowed another. hands in all future negotiations. Every i : te - ce : — : wn a The new internation] faces a period # ™ 
Whether Western trade union leaders effort was made to induce them to es ACEC = es ae SS of struggle on many fronts in its efforts 
: : ; present-day American needs admirably, ae ‘ , 
net the Cominformists in Washington, withdraw the resolution, rather than but it onan in eateniied te ot pene to consolidate free, democrati labor ; 
Prague, or Rome, the story was the to press the issue. Withdrawal would weshh. “Tee Trades Siete Ciemien Its policies governing industrial 1 
same—earnest cffort on the one side, have left intact the TUC’s already Sar aan. tin tate seniateieliiaasis: <li construction, international labor © as 
an endl uccession of empty prom tated policy of full cooperation in the the dilate party wsteicls i0 lene ik ities operation for world peace, and aid t : 
ses, scurrilou abuse, and _ broken WFTU. But the Communists, or thei: a aewer a ais to Tene On tite os backward areas, constitute a l¢ ng-rane 2 
pledges on the other. Instead of being nasters overseas, thought that the ni alte sical eae will lias re program that will be advanced — * 
a means through which democrati popularity” of the Soviet Union with ne eas aa a take ee ieee slain the United Nations and all its affiliate # 
unionists could help the reviving trade the masses would see them through. cial : ; . ; bodies, as well as before the — 
eee . ro wagann = the war-batter: q That “popularity” turned out to b Fortunately, there is plenty of work national Labor Organizatio gs ‘ 
ee tenet tees ptotnggg hela ! sadly wasted asset. The Briti } for all to do The stimulation of the as : ve 
teaie every effort worker had learned many sh les trade unions in the backward regions Ene ee iia Of 
ons from events since the when of the world (broadly speaking, those oi bee 
Meanwhile the AFL appeared on the e cheered the victories of the Red areas covered by President Truman’s Ty TF Ty Ty yaa ak Tj fi H 
scene, with its able and energetic rep Army. How much things had changed Point Four proposals) is the most SSSSSS 5S ut 
esentative, Irvin Brown. Speakins 1ot even the General Council; with it urgent task facing free labor. If it fore- : 
several languages, a good mixer, will inequalled contact with working-class talls the Communists here, it will have For Xmas = t 
ng to see and talk with the workers thinking, had realized. Arthur Deakin contributed mightily to the preserva- te 
n their own humble homes, he soon arose, prepared to meet a stormy con- tion and advancement of democracy. Gi ec 
veecame a real powel 3ritishers be- ference. Hardly had he opened his British trade union leaders wish this ive 
gan privately to admit that, operating ittack when the delegates greeted him and other activities of the new feder- 
independently, he was accomplishing vith thunderous applause, and cheered ition every success, and in spite of The New Leader sag 
nore than they were, while their large him to the echo all the way. British their heavy economic problems at 


contributions in money and effort to workers, like most people in the free home, will do all they can to help Ty TY Th TY 2 SP WN to 
the WFTU were worse than wasted. world, had had enough. them forward. af af Ass ath aA S _ 
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By LOUIS JAY HERMAN 
|’ A SLEEPY litile Finnish border 


town called Terijoki, just ten years 
°9 this December 1, Stalin tele- 
hed his punch. Novem- 
per 30, the Red Army struck at Finland 


é 





First, on 





by land and air after a manufactured 
border incident and a few preliminary 
propaganda blasts at the “brazen pro- 
vocation” of the Finnish “bandits.” 
Then, the very next day, there sud- 
denly emerged in newly-occupied Teri- 
joki the 
“people's government”—a 


phenomenon of a 
Communist 


strange 


puppet regime claiming authority ovei 
all of Finland, but actually backed by 
nothing but Russian bayonets. 

Heading it was Otto Wilhelm Kuusi 
nen, a veteran of Finland’s Communist 
of 1918 and a 20-year resident 


uprising 


in the Soviet Union. Kuusinen’s comic 


opera government was invested by it 
eators in Moscow with ail the trap 
g the now familiar Eastern Euro 
people’s democracy.” It wa 
grandly med the “People’ Govern- 
( the Democratic Republic of 





an It was staffed with Commu 


ong out of touch with con 
exhaustively 
Finally 


support” in 


itions t home, but 


Stalin’s every whim 
. 


hed “popular 


carefully arranged “spon 


istrations” and unani 


pted workers’ resolutions ot 


THIS FIRST RUSSIAN EXPERI- 





MENT people’s democracy” was 
also the iefest. The Red Army finally 
ough the Mannerheim Lin 
nd forced Finland to he: 
nees, but nly at the price ol thrée 
and a | months of savage wint 
ghting and 207,000 casualties. Politica 
actors, « ipled with the desire to halt 
Finnish misadventure with- 
ut furt humiliation, made Stalin 


ide to abandon Comrade Kuusinen. 





The eve at Terijoki, howeve1 
oved to be charged with prophetic 
eaning. They provided the world with 
perfect example of the newly-un- 


Stalinist world revo 
opposed to the obsolete Trots- 
kylst brand. 

Trotsky, 
deen convinced 


tipe for 


leashed force of 


lution, 2 





like Lenin before him, had 


that capitalism was 





that the 
1 unite— 
g to Jose 
use they 
y fail 1) 


4 


a period 
its efforts 
labor 
strial re 
abor ¢ 
nd aid t 
ng-range 
ed before 
affiliated 


he Inter 





the 


ind 


; TL 





overturn in every country of 
he world. The working class needed 
my rise up and seize power without 
delay. Successive fiascos in Germany, 
Hungary, Finland, China and _ else- 
Where disillusioned him and paved the 
way for his downfall. 

For Trotsky’s immediate world up- 
Mtaval Stalin substituted a policy de- 
manding more patience but holding out 


‘at greater promise of ultimate success. 
The core of Stalinism was consolida- 
ton of the Soviet Union as the im- 
regnable base of world communism 


fom it the shock troops would one 


fay sal] 





forth, when the time was 

ght, to spread the revolution. Com 

unisn uld then ride the tanks and 
uMN-carriages of the Red Army. 

The t nporary soft-pedaling of the 

it gave Soviet apologists the 


to announce that it had 
that Stalin’s ac- 





ea ltorevel 
ion meant the end of world revo 
‘tion. Actually, nothing Stalin eve: 
¢ supported this. The 1928 program 
the C nunist International, issued 
er St ad ousted Trotsky, bluntly 
clare, 


The U.S.S.R. inevitably becomes 
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~‘ 
seats Jay Herman has contributed 
se 


veral political periodicals. 
PtMBER 3, 1949 
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Kuusinen’s Finnish ‘Republic 


the base of the world movement of 
all oppressed classes, the center of 
international revolution.” 

Stalin himself wrote: 

“The revolution (in Russia) must 
regard itself not as a self-sufficient 
entity but... as a means of hasten- 
ing the victory of the proletariat in 
“ee countries.” 


» x es 


AT TERIJOKIL, in the winter of 1939, 
Stalin showed how the Red Army 
“hastens the victory of the proletariat” 
in countries unfortunate enough to 
border on the Soviet Union. With the 
Great Powers preoccupied with a 
major war, the moment was clearly 
opportune. How the cynical pattern of 
exporting revolution by force of arms 
first 
brutal, almost 


unfolded in its Finnish 
vith 
matic clarity from th 


in the November and the 


try-out 
emerges diagram- 
pages of Pravda 


last day of 


5 


Me ee 
TERIJOK! PEOPLE FLEE, DECEMBER, 1939 


ERIJOKI — The First People's Democracy 


' Set Pattern for Satellites in 1939 


Soviet Union had “decided to 
ognize the People’s Government.” 
This act of spontaneous generosity 
by the Russian Government called 
forth equally spontaneous outbursts of 
enthusiastic approval by the Russian 
people. The very same issue of Pravda, 
not lagging for a moment, carried the 
texts of workers’ resolutions from 
every part of the U.S.S.R. “We are cer- 
tain,” said one, “that the Finnish people 
will hurl from its shoulders the inso- 
lent bourgeoisie which dragged it into 
a war with the Soviet Union. It will 
receive help in this from our valiant 
Red Army, which is bringing peace and 
liberation to the peoples of Finland.” 


rec- 


In-its declaration, the new ‘People’s 
Government” lined up beside the Red 
Army in the assault on Finnish inde 
pendence. “The People’s Government 
of Finland... ,” it said, “fully ap 
proves and supports the actions,of the 


The First of Many Refugees 


first three days of December. 

Step 
of Finland, announced in the Novem- 
ber 30 issue. A speech by Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov, printed in tuli on page 
1, explained that the fatherland had to 
be defended against Finnish provo- 
cation. The headlines thundered: “Our 
patience is at an end.” 


number one was the invasion 


On the following day, December 1, 
Pravda published the text of an “Ap- 
peal of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Finland to the 
Working People of Finland.” It pro- 
claimed a “People’s Government of the 
Finnish Democratic Republic” and 
asked for popular support. The appeal, 
Pravda explained solemnly, had been 
picked up from a radio broadcast and 
was a “translation from the Finnish.” 
(The translators 
overtime, because the entire text, com- 


must have worked 


prising two-thirds of a page of close- 
packed Russian, was ready by the time 


the paper went to press.) 


Then, on December 2, Pravda aston- 
ished its readers with the news that a 
government had actually been set up 
under Minister Kuusinen and 
was already functioning in Terijoki 
beneath the sheltering wing of the Red 
Army. The tireless 


Prime 


translators’ brigade 
had already rendered the new regime's 
formal declaration of principles into 
flawless Russian. The full text apperired 
on the front page and, just beneath it, 
the announcement that the “People’s 
Government” had “requested the 
esteblishment of diplomatic relations” 


vith the Soviet Union and that the 


+e 
invites the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
to render the Democratic Republic ot 
Finland all the assistance of the forces 
of the Red Army necessary.” Not only 
that, but a “First Finnish Army Corps” 
had been formed for “the joint struggle 


Red Army on Finnish territory 


hand in hand with the heroic Red 
Army.” 

By the next day, the comedy was 
complete. Pravda for December 3 re- 
vealed that the fast-moving Kuusinen, 
fresh from his labors to bring demo- 
cracy to Finland, had found time to 
speed to Moscow, and negotiate and 
sign a “treaty of mutual assistance and 
friendship” granting Stalin everything 
he had demanded territorially in the 
unsuccessful negotiations with the legal 
Finnish Government which preceded 
the invasion. Just to prove it was really 
so, there was a front-page picture of 
Comrade Kuusinen himself, togethe: 
with Stalin and Molotov, at the signing 
ceremony. 

THE ENTIRE SOVIET propaganda 
machine, in the 
establishment of 


following the 
the Terijoki regime, 
set about building up the gigantic fic- 
tion that the invasion of Finland was 
nothing but a campaign to liberate the 
toi4mg masses from their cruelly op- 
pressive masters. According to Pravda, 
“the Red Army goes into Finland not 
as a conqueror, but as the liberator of 
the Finnish people from its oppressors 
and from the war-provocateurs.” 


days 


The Finnish people, to judge from 


press accounts, wanted nothing bette 





than Russian “liberation” and were 
welcoming the invaders with open 
arms. A typical headline announced 


“Population of Finland Joyously Greets 
News of Formation of People’s Govern- 
ment of Finland.” According to Pravda, 
the “treaty” whereby Kuusinen bar- 
tered away his country’s independence 
and much of its territory was “raptur- 
ously greeted” by the population. When 
the Finnish Government in Helsinki 
sought to negotiate an armistice, Mos- 
cow informed it that the Soviet Union 
recognized only the mock government 
presiding over its tiny domain in Teri- 
joki. 

As reports began coming back from 
the front, however, the idyllic picture 
painted in the conditions in 
“liberated” Finland gradually lost its 
hue. Even the 
Soviet 
not conceal the 
Finns 


press of 
rosy fabricated ac- 
counts of corespondents could 
fact that the 
rising in revolt to 
meet the oncoming Red Army, as the 
Kremlin, in its 
of the 


more 


forevel 
were not 


self-imposed ignorance 
had 


half-expected. 


outside world, probably 


than Russian 


casualties were starting to stream to 
the rear after bloody encounters with 
skilled Finnish winte The 
“First Finnish Army Corps.” which was 
to have raided t! Red Army,’ 
recruited nothing but a few straggling 
Communist Little by little 


the “People’s Government’ 


fighters 
it’ ‘heroic’ 


renegade 
reports of 
and its 


enthusiastic reception by th 


Finns became conspicious by their ak 
sence in the Russian press. 
By mid-March 1940, 
finally sized the opportunity 


with the 


Stalin 


to sign a 


when 


victor’s peace ‘illegal” gov- 
ernment in Helsinki, the Red Army hac 
suffered 48.745 dead 158,863 


wounded by admission 


and 
official Soviet 
Allied 

on the side of the Finns were raising 
nightmarish 


Preparations for intervention 


general 
European assault on the Soviet Union 


possibilities of a 


Accordingly, en March 12, Russia 
signed a peace treaty with Helsinki 


thereby unceremoniously chucking into 
oblivion a government it had hailed a 
few months earlier as one which satis- 
fied the “age-old aspirations” of the 
Finnish people. It had all been done, 
Foreign Commissar Molotov blandly 
explained a few days later, “to avert 
bloodshed and to alleviate the burdens 
of the Finnish people.” 

As for Otto Wilhelm Kuusinen, he 
returned to his familiar Moscow stamp- 
ing grounds after his brief flirtation 
with destiny. Four months after the 
peace treaty, he was elected President 
of the new Karelo-Finnish Republic 
formed out of territory ceded to the 
Soviet Union by Finland. 

Elsewhere in Eastern Europe since 
the war, however, the blueprint of 
Terijoki has been applied to more last- 
ing effect. In all the present-day Soviet 
satellite states, the pattern of Com- 
munist subjugation has been the same 
Long-absent émigrés have been thrust 
upon unwilling populations, to the ac- 
companiment of a numbing barrage of 
propaganda, with the Red Army stand- 
ing vigilantly by to guarantee fulfill- 
ment of the “will of the people” as 
ordained in Moscow. 

If any doubt remained that Commu- 
nist world revolution today extends 
just as far as Soviet tanks and guns can 
carry it and no farther, it was laid at 
rest last year by the President of Po- 
land, who said in a moment of unusual 
candor: 

“The Soviet Union made a people’s 
democracy possible (in our country) _ 
because the immediate pressure of the 
Soviet Army paralyzed our class 
enemies.” 
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STATE AND SYNAGOGUE IN ISRAEL 


By MARK ALEXANDER 
ew Leader Correspondent in Israel 


> ANNMHHIUUUrttitnyiniyqitnytetyriieqitaaegst statisti 


STIMULI LE LLUGLLLUEAARL EE RRREGEE LLL N 


TEL AVIV. 


ge SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. like those all around the globe. 


carry special features: crossword puzzles, extra columns of sports, a 


literary 


papers is unique. This is the standing 
sometimes headed “Zealots Assault 
labelled “Orthodox Clash With Police Guarding Open Cafe.” 


supplement 3ut another 


permanent feature of the Israeli 


news story on the religious outrage, 
Smokers on Sabbath,” other times 


Such events 


have become regular Sabbath fare in Jerusalem, where a few hundred 
ultra-orthodox Jews (Neturei karto, or- guardians of the town) think it 


a mitzvah (religious obligation) io at 
tack violators of the Mosaic Law. Thi 
sect is forbidden to read newspapers, 
or any book which does not deal with 
religion. Clashes between these zealot 
and less religious Israelis sometime: 
appear extreme, but they help high 
light a much more erious problen 
throughout Israel: the 
church-state, or rather the 
state, iskue 


Lacking 4 constitution, the parliament 


vhich exist 


synapogue- 


of the youn tate ha o far begged 
the religious question, for the simple 
reason that Kulturkampf would re 
sult at once But focal and provincia 
authoritie have taken 1 n tep 
direction hie ome obse er i 
sert. constitute major t t to I 


eli demo 

@ There is no civil marriage in Israel 

@ Only the rabbinate can grant di 
vorces. 

@ The rabb‘s have exclusive juris 
diction over-all matters concerning 
birth and death. 

@ Busses and trains don’t run on the 
Sabbath. 

@ No “unkosher” food may be im 
ported, regardless of nutritive value or 
low price. (The present high cost of 
living ‘n Israel can be explained parti 
ally by the strict observation of the 
dietary laws.) 

@ Few Jerusalem cafe owners dare 
be open on Saturday, thanks to the re 
ligious zealots who use everything in 
cluding stinkpots in their fight on the 
“infidels.” 

@ Anyone driving through Jerusalem 
on Saturday (and this includes doctors 
and ithe fire department) risks being 
stoned by young Talmudic students. 

@ New immigrants or tourists who 
reach Haifa Harbor on Saturday have 
to wait 24 hours before they can dis 
embark. 

@ Football games. movi or social 
events are often prevented from taking 
place on the Sabbath by members of 


the religious youth organizations. 


Sur ! Pres { 

N« 

n Je ] ! ‘ 
be fir l t i { 

I ri t | the 

adh ol t { . Se } 
thorits uld decid whethe i 
omeone fallin ll on Saturday need 
a doctor to come to his home by ca 
And, und the im proposals, mer 
and women would be forbidden t 
bathe o1 im at the ime beache 


wimming pool 


IT SEEMS EXTREMELY doubtful 
whether this kind of unentlightened 
theocracy comp2tible with elemen 
tary human rights, even if the majority 
of the people in Zion were in favo 


of it. But the two religions parties in 


Israel are a very small minority (1 
percent at the last elections, to be 
exact). The Catholic church in France 
much more powerful thar 
the MRP; in Israel, too, there are mors 


to be sure, is 


observant Jews than the 12 percent o 
the population wl voted for Mi 
rachi” and “Agud I ! But the 
ire by no meal t 


» 


It must be stated, however, that the 
realots’ insistence on the Mosaic law 
becoming state law has been far greater 
than the opposition of the unorthodox 
and non-observant majority. The two 
religious parties which together with 
MAPAI (the Social-Democrats) forn 
the government coalition, have agreed 
to mgpst of MAPAT’s proposals regard 
ing domestic and foreign policy, on con 
dition that their religious demands b 


come law. Unfortunately there is a 


CHIEF RABSI HERZOG (INSET) AND THE WAILING WALL 
“Render Unto Caesar That Which Is Caesar's” 


considerable difference between then 
demands and the freedom of worship 
and religious belief. Even the most 
atheistic radical in Israel does not con 
template for a moment compelling 
orthodox Jews to eat pork or drive 
car on Sabbath, while the demands ot 
the Orthodox are just as sweeping as 
that, in reverse. 

Little attention has been given so 
far in Israel to the “clerical danger,” 
because there have been so many more 
urgent matters to deal with: the war, 
the economic crisis, new immigration, 
etc. At the same time the orthodox 
sroups have been ext emely ‘active be- 
hind the scenes, striving hard (and 
successfully’ so far’ to make their re 


ligious law the law of the land. Leade1 


and rank-and-file members of the other 
political parties have however become 
gradually aware of the many dangers 
involved in such a development, and a 
major crisis must develop if the Ortho- 
dox continue to press their more radical 
demands. 

The leading opponents of clericalism 
in Israel are the~leftwing MAPAM 
(United Workers). Most leaders and 
members of Mr. Ben Gurion’s MAPAIT, 
liberal leaders such as the renowned 
Mr. Isaac Greenbaum (former Minister 
of the Interior), and even some mem- 
bers of Mr. Beigin’s rightwing Freedom 
movement should also be. included in 
this list. Arthur Koestler, who can 
hardly be called a communist, has been 
one of the most outspoken critics of 
the attempts to build a modern, demo 
according to religious 
laws created between 2,000 B.C. and 
1,000 A.D 

Preoccupied as most Israelis are 


craic state 


these days with economic and social , 


questions, the active opposition 
against ‘‘clericalism” should, how- 
ever, not be overrated, and the pic- 
ture from an “unorthodox” point of 
view would not be too bright were 
it not for internal differences within 
the religious bloc. 

‘ igh a liberal religious move- 

nt does not exist in Israel (unlike 
most countries of the Diaspora) there 
are many degrees and shadings of or- 
thodoxy. The chief army Rabbi in 
Israel has just published a treatise, ex- 
plaining (with talmudic citations) that 


ou might under certain circumstance 


put on the lights on Sabbath, cook, o1 
the radio—all of which were 
rbidden up to now. The 
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{1 
Chief Rabbi, Dr. Herzog, hotly conf » 
tested this view, and it is general ™ p 





believed, that Dr. Herzog’s opinion wi B + 
eventually prevail. Internal disputs ff 4 
like these among the Orthodox resy} 
however, in a certain respite for th 
non-observant, and differences in th , 
religious law of Sephardic (Ovientaj ( 
and Ashkenasic (Western) Jewry like. § »: 
wise tend to alleviate their fate. 

Rabbinical authorities strive very § + 
hard to reconcile such different religi. 
ous codes without much apparent su. § £. 
cess so far. The question of relation; 
between state and religion has beer ' 
solved only in the course of many year § ¢ 
(and sometimes centuries) in mo¢§ = 
democratic countries. There is litte§ i 
doubt that the fina! result in Israel, a 
elsewhere, will be complete separatio:. § 7 
of state and church, but it does n§ o 
seem likely that the generation whic: § 4 
created the Jewish state will be abkeg ¥ 








to solve this question. Feelings ang u 


fic® 
passions provoked by religiou ansts 
are rising high, and there no reasd: 
to believe that the Jews can do 


few years what others required cet 


turies to accomplish (and, at that, ims 
perfectly). 

A big step forward in this directiot 
the secularization of the state, ¥ 
probably be taken by the young gene 
ration in Israel born and educated . 
this country, who never witnessed ° 
their parents did, the unique @ 





of religion and politics in Jews! 
12005 
Polish small towns or Yemen villas 
This does not mean that they will 
eligious, but simply that Caesat 


thin wi 













finally be rendered the 
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By CHARLES W. WHITE 


N A PREVIOUS ARTICLE, we 

studied Mr. Bill Jones, American 

working man, in his home town of 
Muncie, Indiana on the day he stayed 
nome from the Fourth of July parade. 
Bill, aside from a few worries here and 
seemed to be getting along okay. 
He had his and 
thinking about a drive out in the coun- 
nap. He 


there, 


mowed, was 


grass 


following his afternoon 








try 
as oblivious to the fact that in recent 
s historians, novelists, editors, 
preachers, sociologists. anthropologists 





nd such have been giving him a pretty 


thorough working over. 

They have done an excellent job, in 
profitable to take a 
mger perspective now and check our 


fact. It may be 
wn observations against those of the 
experts usually 
nformed and thoughtful if not always 


whose testimony is 
impartial. 

Mr. H. L 
nan of the unorthodox phrase, gave up 
n Bill Jones long age. He’s a boob, and 
dways has been, was the 


Mencken, a brilliant sales- 


message 
which the Baltimore badboy bequeathed 
us before burying himself ‘in his really 
aseful Boobs had 
little love for Henry since. 


word-books. have 
% % By 
THE ANTHROPOLOGISTS scem to 
have considered Mr. Jones somewhat 
more sympathetically, basing their con- 
lusions On an amazing volume of hard 
research. Thus, one may learn much 
from Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, of Harvard, 
whose Mirror For Man was published 
n 1949 by Whittlesey House. His 
hapter, “An Anthropologist Looks at 
the United States” is especially re- 
varding. Nor does he mince words. 
“American men,” Dr. Kluckkhohn 
observes, “are so wrapped up in the 
pursuit of the success goal that they 
largely abdicate control over their 
children’s upbringing to their wives. 
The responsibility of American women 
for moral and cultural questions is 
tremendous.” 
We cultivate the Average Man, he 
says, and the average man is run by a 
voran. Mother’s Day, for example. 
Mrs. Jones, it becomes apparent, will 
ce an important latter 
Vomen 


person in the 
half of the twentieth century. 


ave the financial vote as well as the 

plitical one, alone with a number of 
ner ne privileges. American man, 
1 of creation but a few years since, 

as lately mourned his fall. 

The newer and _ better .considered 

pinion is, however, that male and fe- 


ale are neither “equal” nor “unequal” 
ful simply different, having 
illities but remaining dependent upon 
another, 


varying 


1 complementing one 
“The substitution of the prevailing 
ideology of equality for the ideology 
of masculine superiority,” says Ralph 
Sorsodi in the second volume of his 
Education and Living, “has resulted 
merely in substituting one mistaken 
set of ideas for another, and of super- 
Mpesing a new set of mistaken in- 
stitutions upon an older mistaken set. 
For at least a full generation it has 
2een the prevailing habit to empha- 
Me the similarities between the 
Sexes... . 

“As a result both men and women 
‘today receive the same educations; 
2th are supposed to hold money- 
making jobs . .. both are to play— 
and to dissipate—in the same ways,” 
®teetera. 


a 
Cc = - . “ 
h@rles W. White, columnist for 

che Muncie, Ind., Evening Press, has 











oMttibuted to the New York Times, 
Business eek, and other publica- 
tions, 

as JS 
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The only escape from this sterile con- 
cept, he “the 
the life of individuals of each sex, and 
of the them, upon 
a basis which reflects the real nature 
of both.” 

Thus, 
fically 
never 


organization of 


says, 1S 


relations between 


basis of facts scienti- 
marshalled, young Bill 
worry about competition 
his sister in athletics and, if the 
experts have their way, Mr. 
Jones himself 
working at the 


on the 
need 
from 


newer 


may find fewer women 


factory, even in war- 
time. 


WOMEN CAN BE EXPECTED to 
hold their gains in the home and com- 
munity life, however. 


According to the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, more American 


men are married, maintaining a home 


and raisng a family today than 


ever 


before in the history of the country. 


There are now about 35.5 million mar- 


ried men in the United States, and 
some 34.3 million of them are living 
with their wives. 

“In other words, fellows,” the in- 


surance company concludes jocosely, 
“we are keeping our collective nose 
to the well-known grindstone.” 

And another current source, 
Ruth Brindes, in the Journal of Living, 
comes this: 


from 


“Two out of three men are depen- 
dent upon a woman for the clothes 
they wear. Men pay the bills, but 
their wives make the choice. That's 
what statistics show.” 
Statistics” are hardly 


necessary to 


show it. 

BUT IS ALL THIS BAD? Does it 
follow that the first great culture in 
which women have had a_ formaily 


recognized voice must necessarily fail 
in the evolutionary struggle? Go down, 
perhaps, in competition with an East- 
ern or Russo-Asiatic civilization domi- 
nated by men? 
Not necessarily, 
Jones 


Mrs. 


even a 


it is suggested. 
becomes an economic 
military partner. There is room to hope 


that Bill 


may be 


Jones, influenced though he 
by his women and his machines 
turmoil of 


and troubled by hi incon- 


ideals, may yet time to 
things out. He 


over the 


sistent 
think 


have 
reads and hears 
radio an immense amount of 


opinion. More and more he receives the 


messages of scientists, professional 
leaders rather than the 
There 


when he may even vote foi 


men and labo 





antediluvians may come a day, 
long hence, 
something besides his last week’s pay 
check. 

“Intelligent planning can ease the 
hostile tensions of natiorial anarchy 
by providing both security and so- 
cialized freedom for the individual,” 
Dr. Kluckhohn (for all his skepti- 
cism) insists. “Ideals of flourishing 
freshness that adapt to changed con- 
ditions and to what is sound and 
creative in the distinctive American 
Way are the only sure antidote for 
our social ills.” 

These ills are many, anyone will ad 
mit, and they beset the man with th 


lawnmower in a thousand different 


ways. But he is getting important new 


help, and meantime (if evolutiona 
success may be so measured) It Is en- 
couraging to notice that U. S. popu 


increasing and life 


continues to rise. 


lation is expectancy 


THERE HAS BEEN, since World 
War II, a revival of religion and phiio- 
sophical thought. 
Gandhian pacifism 
to deepfelt 
needing 


Christian-Israelic- 
is growing in answer 
calls of distress—perhap 
only realistic interpre- 
tation to Bill Jones. It may, by the end 
of om 


more 


century, provide entirely new 


4 


The Experts Look at Bill Jones 


directions of thought and action. There 
is hope for peace. 

More and more is being speni on re- 
search in fields ranging from produc- 
tion of 200-bushel-per-acre corn in the 
U. S. to the virus theory of cancer. So- 
cial science (Cf., Stuart Chase’s chapter, 
“Toward a Science of Man,” in “The 
Study of Mankind,” Harpers, 
1948.) is teaching us how to get along 
with and the 
is being taken out of it. 


Proper 


one another, guesswork 


ALL THE ABOVE may be taken as 
a. sort of sounding-out of the implica- 
tions of recent history and_ political 
developments that affected Bill 
These considered 


have 


Jones. can be only 


briefly here, but are something like 
ihis: 
Farmers and capitalists dominated 
the American culture up to about the 
end of the nineteenth century, accord- 
ing to the experts. Then, for a number 
of reasons, things began to change. In 
one of the few countries where there 
is plenty of land, American man rushed 
into great such as New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, just as the 


impoverished peasantry streamed into 


cities 


Rome for free grain and circuses about 
the time of the fall of the Republic 
although there were several centuries 
to go vet before ruin and the Dark 
Ages closed in. 

There are, in fact, only a few points 
of similarity between twentieth cen- 
tury U. S. A. and decadent Rome. Farm 


subsidies, labor legislation and price 
controls happen to be among them. 


But the rise of industry and science, 
and with it the cult of the common 
man, distinguish us sufficiently from 
Rome. Bill Jones, for all his 
(many of which, 
dislocations 


ancient 
troubles anthropo- 
resulting 
success in breaking 
system), seems to be 


logists 
from oul 
down the 


say, are 
partial 
caste 
well off in comparison to his prototypes 
in other times and other lands. 

Today we see an astonishing change 
from the state of affairs that existed, 
say, during the 
Rutherford B. 


presidential term of 


Hayes. At that time 


farmers and capitalists were at the 
zenith of their power in what must 
have been a rather topheavy and self- 
righteous if enormously virile social 
order. They, in turn (circa Woodrow 
Wilson) moved over a little for the 


prosperous suburbunite and the fertile 


city worker. The country today, foi 
instance, is about evenly divided be- 
tween urban and rural population. It 





is not a clean division, partly because 
of our bicameral legislative and “states 
rights” systems. The farm-versus-city 
battle is notable’ today, with cities 
fighting for more representation in the 
state taxing bodies — but fortunately 
there is no hard alignment of one 
against the other. All consider them- 
selves Americans. The city worker has 
seemed to gain the upper hand through 
unionism and organized voting for the 
Democratic Thus, Bill Jones 
holds his own in an era of change. 

Labor leaders may or may not gain 
support and suburbanites: 
as to that, we shall very soon see in the 
Ohio where the CIO is sup- 
porting Murray Lincoln, a former Re- 
publican farm Jeader against the ter- 
rible Mr. Taft. 

But should Bill union 
bosses fail, it must be remembered that 
political connected 
with economic power. Total income of 
urban families according to the U. S., 
Census reports of 1947 was about 22.5 
Total 
and rural farm income 
14.7 million dollars. The 
cities—meaning mostly city workers— 
still have the money. 

Furthermore, the cities have the ad- 
vantage of vote concentration and the 
important facility of being there first 
with the most influencé. It isn’t far 
from New York to Washington, and it 
only costs $1.30 plus 25 percent tax to 
call Sprinfield, Tll., from Chicago for 
three minutes. 

Thus we have Bill Jones, average 
factory worker in Middletown, U.S. A., 
i an apparently sound historical and 
social position as he faces the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

If he suffers personal problems and 


party. 


of farmers 


election 


even Jones’ 


power is closely 


million dollars. rural non-farm 


(suburbanite) 


was about 


“conflicts, there is good testimony that 


they are not unsolvable, Historically. 
he’s an absolutely new kind of genus 
homo. Politically and economically, he 
this 
labor 


seems to be in power, although 


power has been delegated to 
leaders and managers who freqeuntly 
disagree on respective shares of the 
melon. Living 


311] Jones appears to have the 


national in the city as 
he does, 
advantage over his toiling but reaction- 
ivy brother in the country, who con- 
tinues to 
stinacy 
come on in and help to soak the rich. 
The town, nevertheless. runs on day- 
light time and Bill Jones will 


be in his usual seat at the ball 


show a certain rugged ob- 
{ 


about accepting invitations to 


saving 
game 


come Sunday. 





MUNCIE NEWSBOYS GET ASSIGNMENTS 
For a Winter's Hustling, a Summer Camp 

















Heard on the Left 


DMIRAL BEN MORRELL, head of Jones & Laughlin and an 
A exceptionally decent steelmaster, wanted to settle with the 
United Steelworkers shortly after the panel report came down. 
He scheduled a luncheon conference with Phil Murray. On the 
morning of their daie the Admiral called Murray and asked to be 
taken off the hook. Wall Street pressure (via calling of loans) was 
the reason. 
Rep. Emmanuel Celler—how about your Monopoly Committee 


looking into this story? 


Digest is readying a kick in the teeth expose about the 
McMichael Methodist Federation. Stanley High 


is the expose! 


Reader's 


Rev. Jack and the 


Max Ascoli, publisher of Reporter, after being laid up for months 
with a bad hip while his magazine went along losing money, is down 
again this time with an ankle problem just when he has another crisis 
the Rosenwalds are out $2,000,000 so far on 


on his hands. Gossip is 


the publication. 


Arthur Gaeth, UE radio commentator, is looking for a job because 


UE is short of fund 

Front} ( publication of the N. Y. New ype yr Guild (CIO). ha 
a new editoi Milto Valle ( erly deskman at PM and _ the 
Post Home Ne 


Sam Levenson, one of the hottest properties in television, is drop- 
ping his folksy column in Thackrey’s N.Y. Compass on the advice 
of his manager-discoverer, Irving Mansfield, who also manages Arthur 
Godfrey's TV show. 


QUOTE OF 


nobler, no finer 


THE WEEK, YEAR OR CENTURY: “There is no 
product of man’s existence on this earth than the 
Howard Fast, Daily Worker, Nov. 10, 1949. 


Communist Party.’ 


The No 11 Meet the Press 
} 


intended vactim backfired badly 


John 


walked away wiv the 


program with Gates as th 


Grates snow 


only because there wasn’t a really hep interlocutor. Larry Spivak 


ought to know better 


Thomas Mitchell, playing the title role in the Chicago production 
of Death of a Salesman, is an art collector who recently purchased 
Picasso’s rough drawings for the Guernica mural. Mitchell, Hol!vwood 
Star (one of his most famous roles was as the drunken 
John Ford's Stagecoach), 


doctor in 
was interviewed by Art Digest about his 
purchase and he spoke admiringly about Picasso. Several weeks later 
there arrived from the Riviera 
with a note from the artist, 
seven times.” 


a collection of sketches by Picasso 
‘You’re alright, too. I saw Stagecoach 


ADA's Jonathan Bingham has moved into New York’s 18th Con- 
gressional District to seek the nomination against Vito Marcantonio. 


New 
Fielding, 
secretary; Mort 


officers of the Society of Magazine Writers are Temple 


president; Jack Pollack, Phil 


Weisinger, 


vice-president; Gustafson, 


treasurer 
Barry Ulanov, Metronome editor, is starting an organization to 
be called New Jazz Society to put the “intellectual” elitter on the new 
jazz 


He’s looking for 50,000 members around the country. 


Welcome to the ARA Log. bimonthly publication of the American 
Radio Association, CIO, just out. Editor is W. R. Steinberg: managing 
editor, M. H. Strichartz. They’re interested it exchanging with other 
labor publications. Address: 7 Beekman Street, New York 7 








by ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER 


OSLO. 
o ge NORWEGIAN ELECTIONS were as great a disappointment 


political prophets as the election of President Truman last 


NORWAY Bk 


+ 
( 


eal 


Danish and Swedish newspapers expected that a bourgeois voverp. 
ment would succeed the Labor regime of Einar Gerhardsen but instead 
Labor increased its majority in the Storting from 76 to 85, and its popula 


vote from 609,285 (in 1945) to 897,692. 
this result than with any previous par- ie aa — 


LABOR’S SUCCESS has often ly 
described as the personal triumph 
two men—Premier Einhar Ge 


liamentary success. 
Non-socialists, particularly the Con- 


servatives, are trying to minimize the - : 

‘ and Foreign Minister 
Labor victory. Four days after the elec- 
tion, their press was saying that, al- ‘ 
‘ denied it. 
though the 


Labor party was supported 


Lange’s foreign policy in fay 
Marshall Plan and the 


by 45.8 per cent of the electorate, its 
opponents together polled 49.4 per cent 
of the vote. But they overlooked one 
important fact: the Laborite total rep- 
resented a solid and “politically con- 
cious bloc whereas the opposition is 


split into many segments. In Norway 
there is no combination like Dr. Bertil 
Ohlin’s Li 


las an all-embracing non-Socialist plat- 


beral party of Sweden, which 


form and which therefore stands ready 
to | 1 any future non-Socialist combi 
nat 
Not ( ) vat party admits 
1 il t ) oO ( till nece ary, 
ton the whe supports the principle 
f ] ; i The ¢ istian People’ 
party cau furt} splits in non 
oO List } putting up its own 
cand te I in ew are Thi 
| t ) t iin] if liberal d i 
1 t { ) the 1ou i u 
ect the West n No 
t t pletist lei pl i 
t that trade inion 
j Lab part a f 
t 1 t i 
1 ( 
y J I. 
Venstre, the Liberal party, boasts of 
i tradition longer than that even of the 
Conservatives. It is as religious as the 
Christian People’s party, but more so- 
cially progressive It has pioneered a ’ ; P | ' 
was made such an issue of the ( 
many new ideas (although no Nor- 


can afford to be without 
social program), and sup- 
plied Norway with most of its govern- 


Wegian party Y 
gle | : Norwegian 


Lange’s 


acceptance 


people’s 


a progressive 
prog policy 





was almost 


ments before Labor began winning vic- 
tories. 
Supporters of 
follow the economic theories of Thag- 
author of the Lex Thagaard, 
which governs various price controls in 
a dictatorial manner. Some 
outside the party framework 
fight Thagaard more violently than they 
do Erik 


the liberal Dagbladet tended more and 0 


I 


Norway has 


aard, 
of a close ally, but are stronger W 
some say Britain because, while apy 
liberals 
find it difficult to suppress the 
3rofoss, who eco- hensions over 


heads up 


Labor 


American economi 


nomic planning in the govern- pansion. 

ment. Among the Labor members Pa 
The Farmers’ party, last of the non- liament the tradition of neutrality wa 

Socialist groups, is welded together by still sufficiently strong to evoke initial 

a common economic interest; but its opposition to the Atlantic Pact only 

leaders are torn between reactionary two of the 76 in the old parliament 


and progressive elements. 
k voted against 


taristic in principle and in 


however. 





Alfred Joachim Fischer is the well- Norwegians _neverth les Te 
known European correspondent and — nly the Nazi geet — ke 
political analyst whose articles have 1940, and sake their defe Bae om me a 
appeared in The New Leader and aertauany vue pant — ia dl 
other journals on both sides of the en the model of the Swiss mille lel 
Atlantic. He is currently on an ex- veritable ; anti-invasion sss eee of 
tensive tour of the Scandinavian Hauge, Norway’s young Minise a 
enmuteins. Defense. who made 2a name 10! a? 

7 2 during the resistance, has been carryiie 





advantages of Marshall aid, Norweg!a 
appre- 
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The Laborites are more pleased with 


en 


ot 


hardsen 
Halvard Lange 


But in my interviews with them. both 


Ol the 
Atlantic Pact 





munists that a plebiscite was taken. The 


f 


universe. 
Since the Czech coup, which destroyed 
Lange’s hope that Scandinavia could 
act as mediator between East and West, 

nort 
Westward in its orientation. Her tes 
with England and America are those 
ith 


eciating the 


t. Anti-mul- 


gyound, 
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KS A SILENT REVOLUTION 


bacampaign at Atlantic pact meetings 


obtain sufficient arms to enable his 






). ntry to enlarge and modernize its 


hting iorces. 


veal, IiwrERNAL DIFFERENCES within 
vern- #. Labor party are negligible. A small 
stead fing of orthodox socialists criticizes the 
w pace of the Government’s nation- 
ee Beation program, but in numbers and 
quence it lags far behind Britain’s 
bbor rebels. 

been Borger of the unparalleled unity now 
iph of taining within the Labor party 
ardsen Bich is especially striking in view of 
Lange, more radical past—is Einar Gerhard- 
. both ga. who carvied his leadership of the 
derground resistance to the very 
tes of the concentration camp. A self- 
of the Bucated man whose interests and 
Pact fowledge embrace a wide range of 





himself has affirmed that bread and full 
employment have become more im- 
portant than Marxist polemics. 

IT WOULD BE SUPERFICIAL, 
however, to deduce from this a com- 
plete absence of revolutionary spirit. 
It is merely that the center of gravity 
has shifted. Brofoss has organized the 
economic life of the country into a 
single planned system that is far 
more comprehensive than England’s. 
Consumer controls, tax adjustments 
limiting income, and similar measures, 
have brought about a sileni revolution 
which has all but eliminated class 
differences (which, it is irue, were not 
very sharp). 


This, in turn, has given rise io inter- 
esting ,social changes. The peasants 
and fishermen, aided by state subsidies, 
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Pe Plenty Despite the Communist Specter 


the Com- Miects, Gerhardsen has never for- 
n. The Hen that he started his career as a 
ance of FRdlaborer. It is characteristic of him 
aniversal. Rt le has exchanged his official res- 
destroyed Fe for a private and more com- 
via could Fable apartment in a workers’ block 
and West, @ iats, 
nd more 


_ 
Her ti Mthardsen commands almost as 
ier ties 


KA respect and admiration from his 
Fical poponents as he dees from his 
Mparty, 7 


are tose 
with 


1ge1 
ating the 





is is because he believes 
apes Play and is always ready to 
is pe pe refully and discuss with open 
“ “any useful suggestion put forward 





on ex 
: Opposition. 
par. _eonally, ironic references are 
, "to the “Royal Norwegian Labor 
ty Wa r 


because of Gerhardsen’s friend- 
initia! H“ationship with Haakon VII. But in 
act; omy Muntry 


with as great a tradition of 





arl amen, lance as Norway’s, it is only natural 
Anti-mil- ‘a militant king and a patriotic re- 

ground, Hie leader should have shed their 
emember Ber (presumably mutual) prejudices. 


nril 9 BEXist iden) . 
April ¥ “t ideclogy no longer figures as 
ligat tently in party debate as it did 






Period before 1930, though such 

nilitia, 18 # Pe has by no means ended; the fight 
) Jens BMS fascism and unemployment in- 
ister ued a more realistic note into the 







“tations of a party once noted for 
volutionary spirit. Gerhardsen 


LEADER MCE 


ng 


n carry 
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rational methods of production, and 
cooperative trading, have found their 
way into the Labor party in droves. 
What accelerated this development 
were Europe’s great demands for their 
produce and the consequent favorable 
effect on prices, which were credited 
to the Government. Thus, Labor is now 
a party of the peasants and fishermen 
without having lost the industrial 
proletariat. Trade union membership 
has risen from 300,000 in 1939 to 
460.000. of which approximately 50 
per cent are affiliated with the Labor 
party, while the number of working- 
class voters is estimated at 350,000. 
Communist shop stewards, though still 
a factor, diminish steadily in influence 
with each election. 


Life in the towns is not without 
hardship, and continuous migration 
from the country to the towns adds to 
the housing shortage. Oslo frequently 
lacks meat (severely rationed in any 
case), fresh fish, vegetables and fruit. 
-rivate consumption, in the interest of 
the import-export trade essential to the 
general welfare, has been reduced to 
the minimum. The yearly textile ration 
per man is one suit and one shirt. 
Practically all food is rationed. Gov- 
ernment statistics show that food con- 


sumption from 1938 to 1948 dropped 
to these levels: bacon 61 per cent; 
sugar 66 per cent; meat 68 per cent; 
coffee 70 per cent. Consumption of 
potatoes, butter and milk has risen 
slightly. 

In Sweden and Denmark both of 
which suffered during the war — these 
statistics were used to disparage the 
Norwegian Labor party. But in point 
of fact, the living standard of the Nor- 
wegian worker, farmer and fisherman 
is higher than ever. The mass of 
people are indifferent to the food cuts 
because they can afford to eat as much 
as before. 


Unemployment is non-existent — in 
fact, there is a manpower shortage, and 
the question is not one of finding jobs 
but of raising levels of efficiency. 


INTER-SCANDINAVIAN coopera- 
tion is spreading, culturally and indus- 
trially, and has not been affected by 
Swedish neutrality in the cold war. But 
Norway’s attitude toward a customs 
union is one of reserve, since her ex- 
ports to Sweden and Denmark consist 
mostly of goods with low duty rates, 
while the opposite is the case with her 
imports. 


Norway is intensely interested in 
inter-Scandinavian industrial collabo 
ration. This would greatly benefit Nor- 
wegian reconstruction, which is sched 
uled to be completed by 1952 (by which 


time food rationing should also be 


Meanwhile, controls are to 
relaxed progressively. Since the 
low point of 1947, Marshail aid has 
brought a distinct improvement. Aftei 
all, Norway 
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dependent on food im 
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To view Norwav’s achievements in 
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priority to the merchant navy, and the 
fishing and whaling fleet. By 1948, 
Norway’s floating empire had already 
eached 90 per cent of its prewar ton- 
nage; today it is over 100 per cent. 
Norwegians have a near-romantic faith 
in this bridge across the seas, on which 
the livelihood of so many depends. 
But the merchant marine, owing to the 
relatively smaller increase in cargo 
tariffs, has not yet proved able to cover 
the country’s necessarily higher import 
bill. 


* 


MORE THAN HALF of northern 
Norway has been rebuilt—a remark- 
able achivement considering geograph- 
ical difficulties (Morocco could be re- 
built from Oslo easier than Finn- 
mark). Austerity discipline is excellent. 
Despite the acute housing shortage, 
nobody grumbles when priority 1s 
given important industrial projects 
like electrical power stations. In con- 
trast to Germany, shops, restaurants 
and every kind of luxury construction 
is relegated to the bottom of the wait- 
ing list. Owing to material and man- 
power shortages, only 60 to 80 per cent 
of the Government’s housing program 
has so far been realized. On the other 
hand, slums are unknown in Norway, 
modern apartment houses have been 
erected for workers, and the National 
Housing Bank grants generous credits 
to communities, cooperatives and pub- 


lic corporations as well as_ private 
persons. 

The housing program is_ going 
through at the expense of the export 
industry, since timber, aluminum and 
electro-chemical products are reserved 
mainly for home consumption. Nor- 
way’s total production has risen by 20 
to 25 per cent as compared with the 
prewar period, and there are 135,000 
more workers. Until the end of Mar- 
shall aid in 1952, this upward trend will 
primarily benefit the export trade. In 
that connection, Norway's intensified 
trade relations with Eastern Europe 
and Finland will be an important fac- 
tor, notwithstanding Russia’s recent 
propaganda campaign against Norway. 
(Exports to Eastern Europe totalled 
$7.4 millions in 1938-9, $37.1 millions 
in 1947, and about $60 millions in 1948; 
import figures are about identical.) 


Exchange of goods with Western and 
Eastern Germany, too, is on the up- 
grade. Although there is still consider- 
able resentment against the Germans, 
Norway needs the German market if 
her dollar trade deficit is not to become 
prohibitive. As to nationalization, the 
tate monopolizes only the import of 
foodstuffs and pharmaceutical product 
During the next four years, the pos- 
sibility ef nationalizing the banks and 
insurance compan vill be investi- 


rated. 


WHILE PROCEEDING with its great 

onstruction effort which, apart from 
ECA credits, necessitated loans of 
round $140 millions from Americ 
Canada and Sweden, 


Government has not neglected its wel- 





fare program. It was the first country 


to legislate a paid annual holiday of 
three weeks. Child grants of 180 Crow 
i vei we paid from the oO child 
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creased rapidly. Unlike other partie 
the Communists maintained their own 
apparatus which collaborated with the 
inter-party resistance movement with- 
out actually being part of it. Thus, they 
were the only political force that did 
not have to start from scratch after the 
war, and in 1945 they managed to elect 
11 deputies. 


From 1945 on the Communists have 
declined in influence. Events happening 
in Czechoslovakia, Berlin and Yugo- 
slavia hurt them. They lost many po- 
sitions in the metal industry. Commu- 
nist-inspired strikes in Telemark last 
vear did not help. And even their last 
rampart—the unskilled workers of Oslo 

is crumbling. 


Loss of their eleven parliamentary 
seats on October 10 has led to a split in 
Communist ranks. Leadership has 
fallen to Strand Johansen and Lovlien, 
both 110 per cent Stalinists, who partly 
by force, removed all pro-Tito elements 
from party positions. Most prominent 
among the latter is Peder Furubotn, 
who ran second only to Lovlien among 
the Communists defeated for election 
to the Storting. 

The Communist split is the first vis- 
ible result of the election. This will 
hasten forward during the next four 
years the progress of Norway’s recon- 
struction program, which already has 
the full support of all other parties re- 
gardless of ideology. 
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International Atomic Control Impossible 


As Long as Bolsheviks Rule Russia 


By RAPHAEL ABRAMOVICH 


HE FIRST RESPONSE in high 
| American circles and among UN 


leaden to President Truman’ 
statement about the Soviet atom bomb 
was: “There must be international con 
trol.” This idea is not ne The United 
States, the only country which until 
recently had a monopoly on the bomb 
had itself proposed more than three 
years ago that the United Nations or- 
ganize effective international control 


atom bomb, and was 
that 
secret of the 

Attempts to 
failed 


accept it in Its 


over the prepared 


international body the 
bomb itself. 

et up international con 
Russia refused to 


ible She 


to yield to 
atom 
trol because 


only po form 





would under no circumstances permit 
nternational inspector to cross he 
boundaries, or oversee laboratories and 
plants where atomic energy was studied 
or produced. The United States and 
every other country agreed to those 
proposals—-but Russia 
But without authority of an inte 


ndtional body, international control b« 
ound without practical 


the 


comes an empty 


significance. If other nations must 


depend only on the assurance of the 
Soviet government that it is not pro- 
ducing any atom bombs, then thi 
means that the world must place con 


fidence in the truthfulness and reli 
ability of Stalin and place in his hands 


the fate of millions of people every 
where. But a man who organizes Mos- 
cow trials, who raises in the United 
Nations the slander that the United 
States is preparing an atomic attack 
on innocent Russia uch a man do 


not deserve the trust of the world. 


THE UNRESOLVED BUSINESS of 
atomic control has dragged out for 
Why 1 ce 


the moment h come 


ove) 
three year tain writ 
feel that now 
when Russia 
Baruch plan? Do they think 
ted billions of rubles and sae 
rificed thou 
honor of having invent the at 


bomb, and now that he |} t he will 


will at last ac¢ 
nas mve 


ands of live 


he will 
strict] 
be very naive and totall 
Stalin's personality to thinks so 
will 
he rejected it 


atom control today just 


before 


ject 


rropose? Perhaps the assui 
nation Wil 
also refrain from using thet 

Such ; pact 1 theoreti 


A similan re 


IDle 
after the 


ally po 


ement wa ade 


First World War with regard to poison 


ga And in the Second 


- R 1 o 2c Not ed 
Poison fa i tu 


World Wa 
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rmy was equip} a to ¢ mploy it im the 


event the enemy started first 





af Raphael Abramovich, a 
Democratic leader for almost half a 
century. is Yodern 
Review. 

= r 


now editor of 





_ = 
Social 


« 


the between the 


atom bomb and poison gas is purely 


However, analogy 
theoretical: 
are too different to be dealt with simi- 
larly. Poison gas was not used in the 
last wal 


the two types of weapons 


not merely because each side 
vas afraid of the other, but primarily 
an uncertain 


because gas 1 weapon 1n 


war. To begin with, there are effective 


lefenses: gas masks, anti-gas cellars, 
and so on. Secondly, a gas attack can 
never cause as much damage to the 


enemy as a large explosive bomb. It is 


therefore more advantageous to send 


out airplanes with explosive or in- 


rather than with ga: 
all, the 


destroy 


bomb 
Aftei 
not to 


cendtary 
bombs. purpose ol 
\ the 
population, but to annihilate the enemy 


the the 


ar is civilian 


army or war potential of 


enemy. And on a battlefield the effect 
of gas are weak and uncertain 

3ut the case of the atom bomb is 
quite different. A dozen atom bombs 


dropped in a surprise attack on a num- 
r industrial 
in paralyze a country, disor- 
ganize its 


ber of important strategic ¢ 


points cz 
transport, its war industry, 
its government, its political life, 
and create such panic that the attacked 
able to fight 
or even to retaliate effectively. And 
that the last decide 
the outcome of the war. 
” * « 
LET US IMAGINE that in the course 


Stalin is involved in war, 


and 
nation may no longer be 
can, in 


instance, 


of time 


that there is danger of an _ uprising, 
and that his entire regime is col- 
lapsing. Can anyone suppose that in 
uch a case Stalin will refrain from 
using his atom bombs—agreement or 
no agreement—in an attempt to win 
the war and save his regime? Who- 
ever believes this is a child 

Moreover, one cannot be certain of 


the behavior of any other country in 
uch a situation, not even that of the 
United States: I am not sure that 
vould not try to use the atom bomb 
the moment we became convinced that 
ithout it the war would be lost. But 
the difference between the United 
states and Stalin’s Russia is thi if an 
sreement reached outlawing the 
ise of atomic energ in stipu- 
lating the destruction of already exist- 
tom bombs, and if uch an agree 
ent approved by Congre then 
this country will surely destroy it 
tockpile of atom bomb The entire 
mechanism of American democracy, 
ts freedom of information and of the 
press, the supervision of the Congre 
and the Supreme Court over the Ad 
ministration—all this ould make it 


impossible for the Administration not 


to destroy its bombs, even ere 1t 
enerals or the President to will other- 
vise. A Senate Commission and prob- 


radio and television 
all the 


vould be 


ably also the press 
would probably control closely 


demolition operations, and it 


impossible for anybody to pirit 
away” a couple of hundred atom bombs 
and hide them somewhere in a farm of 

garden, like the microfilms of Alge: 


Hiss 
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But Stalin without freedom of 

peech and press, and without an inter- 
P ‘ . / 

national control commission (or even 


with a U.N. would 


can 


commission—it 


make no difference)—Stalin can, in 
full secrecy, hide a few hundred bombs 
omewhere in the country, and store 
jhem as long as necessary- for some 
future surprise attack. He does not 


have to ask for appropriations, he need 
not submit to any public hearings in 


the Senate, he does not have to defend 


his actions before the press or his 
“Wallaces” (he shot them all mors 
than 12 years ago). It is sufficient that 
he summon Beria, chief of the NKVD 
and of the atomic projects, and tell 
him: 

“Brother, an international commis- 


ion is coming here in three months to 
control our atom bombs. How many 
do we have? 243? Fine. Leave the 43, 


and hide the 200. You know where?” 


That is all. No more need be said. 
3eria will send a couple of hundred 
slave-laborers under some _ trusted 


NKVD overseers, and when the opera- 
tion is completed, the slave-laborers 
will be “liquidated,” and no one in all 
Russia, with the exception of Stalin, 
Beria and several fanatical NKVD 
agents, will know what has become of 
the 200 bombs. The 43 “official” bombs 
will be destroyed, no doubt with great 
pomp, announced over radio and tele- 
vision, and the world will be convinced 
that Russia has faithfully adhered to 
the terms of her agreement. 
~ « * 

IS ALL THIS g- mere fantasy of a 
“Soviet-hater?” Anyone who knows 
the Stalin regime will testify that there 
is not a shred of fantasy in this pic- 
ture. Stalin will surely act in such a 


, Manner, and perhaps even more cun- 


ningly that I have imagined, for after 
all I am only a “soft Menshevik,” and 
not a pupil of Lenin and Stalin. 

An An journalist 


erican wrote cor- 
rectly that after September 23rd the 


world will never sleep easily 


United States alone had the bomb 


probably reproduced it in cor 


numbers) for the past five yea 


the world slept easily. Because th 
whole world, including Stalin, knew 
without question that the U. S. woul 
never use the bomb so long as no om 
attacked it. The Communists durin 
























all that time attacked An an “atom. 

imperialism,” but that w: ust th | 
usual propaganda to justif . ussia’s 

atom preparations.. Best proof is tha x 
the United States, in presenting jt ea 
political or international lemands at 
never once in the five vears used the Co 
bomb as an argument or ultimatum t ap 
Russia. We may be completely certainff / 
that if Russia had held the onopoly 58 
of the atom bomb, the orld @ ee 
would long ago have become Stalinist 
for Russia by threat and terror, would 

have blackmailed all countries to viel jm 


to communism. 


THIS ENORMOUS DIFFERENCEE® 


between the morality and psychology pe 


of the two nations which now ha 


atom bomb makes it impossible to ‘hope ss 


for an effective agreement on 


energy. It is therefore simply « 
to read in certain 
that the Bolsheviks 


now posse 


omical 
newspapers 


ve the ; 


atomic 
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s3 the gs" 


atomic bomb, it will be easier to reach P! 


such an agreement. Why? Because the 


Soviets have invested 
roubles and tens of thousands o 
in uranium mines? Because 
for a nation to give up the 


it is 


sources on it? 
Then what 


race? 


remains? An 
Competition in ev 
military preparedness? 

be the end? I may be called a 
mist twice over, but I do not see 
present world situation any 
relief in the difficult anc 
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destroy it after having spent vast re 
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TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


and 


Presentation of the Workers Defense League Eighth Annual 
Clendenin Award for Distinguished Service to Labor's Rights 


WALTER P. REUTHER 


Hotel Astor - New York - Friday, Dec. 16, 1949 


With Pleasure We Announce the Speakers 


MAROLD L. ICKES .. 
CHESTER BOWLES .. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


MAURICE J. TOBIN . 
PHILIP MURRAY ... 
PATRICK GORMAN 


LEON HENDERSON, 


FORMER SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


U.S. SENATOR, NEW 


. SECRETARY OF 


See ee ee eee PRESIDENT OF THE CO 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMALG. MEAT & BUTCHER UNIO 


Toastmaster 


— Jointly Sponsored by — 


REUNION of OLD TIMERS and WORKERS DEFENSE LEAS , 
Tickets: $15 per person at 15 East 22nd Street - 
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GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICU 
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> « 
Dear Editor: 
° 
The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 


giew. This is your departmefit —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letiers to 250 words or less. 








Chamberlin Criticized | 


attempt to “discredit 
Communism.” Neither did he preach 
appeasement 

Mr. MacLeish did not attack our re- 
sistance to Russia. Rather he saw the 
great danger in the fact that “resistance 
to Russia became an end and object in 
itself.” Our policy too often has become 
the negative one of automatically op- 
posing any pre posal or movement that 
It has made us 
the campaigns of Asiatic 


3 labeled Communist. 





ve only evil in 
peoples for independence. To a serious 
vent this fear of Communism ha 
made us undermine our own admirabl 
programs to revive democratic group 


and institutions in Germany and Japar 
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It is only natural that Mr. MacLei 
shou. overstress his rgument, ar 
present but one side of the story. But 
Kt 1s $1a that needs stressing thes 
tays. To my. mind, further proof o 
the dange this anti-Communist 
ysteria is presented by Mr. Chambk 
lin’s dist denunciation of 
thoughtful tt pt to examine t! 
ang 
New York. 

A Reply 


From 
WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Noruine n Mr. Jewell’s lettei 
changes my nion that Archibald M« 
leish’s art in the Atlantic Monthly 
% 2a fuzzyminded attack on a stra‘ 


yvn creation, conspicu 
ng in concrete proofs and 
stions. In my article I 


nples of the utter vague- 





t say vacuity of McLeis! 
datioz a reading of the 
le would furnish many m« 
this point. 
with Mr. Jewell that 
1 in the campaigns « 
for independence” 
h undermined o1 
mms to re vive 
S$ and institutions in Ge 
and Japan.” The United Stste 
* all colonial powel b 
litical independence t 
American  pressurt 


about the recent agree 
hing an independent Indo- 

> maintained the friend 
‘st relations with such newly inde- 
pendent Asiati 
Pakista nd 
télped othe: 


th, D 
Me Pers 


ec countries as India and 
Ceylon and we have 
Asiatic peoples, the Turks, 
‘ ans and the South Koreans, to 
’intain that independence 


against 
Soviet imp 





srialism. 
As for Ge: 
“pation p 
Wer what it 





many and Japan, our oc- 
*y now is vastly improved 
was in the beginning, be- 
“ase we are giving the Germans and 
“Danese much more freedom in self- 
“vernme nt and arc trying to inculcate 
Mpathy with ideas of freedom not by 
the Selfdk leat ] 
on, but by intelligent persuasion and 
petdly contact on a basis of equalits 


tidge, Mass. 
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BER 3, 1949 


For Attacking MacLeish 


From MALCOLM E. JEWELL 


N HIS COLUMN in the Oct. 1 issue,of The New Leader William Henry 
| Chamberlin was very unfair in his criticism of an Atlantic Monthly 
article by Archibald MacLeish. He either misunderstood or deliberately 
distorted the sense and purpose of the article. 


Mr. MacLeish did not 


. any vigorous criticism and exposure of Soviet 





Students Honor 
Morris Cohen 


From SANDOR HALEBSKY 


Foun student groups at CCNY have 
combined to honor the name _ of 
Morris Raphael Cohen. Those of us 
who knew Professor Cohen through 
his personal life as well as his philo- 


ophic work can understand _ the 
motives behind the formation of such 
\ ul ite tudent at the 
City Colk ( Yew York we felt that 
living memorial in the form of 
sraduat cholarship could best hono 
this great teache In planning a fund 
drive to achieve this goal we have ob 
tained a numbe of sponsors which 


include: Dr. John Dewey, Dr. Albert 
Einstein, Justice Felix Frankfurte 
Prof. Harold J. Laski, Prof. Gardnei 
Murphy, Prof 3ertrand Russell, and 
the late Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

The Morris 
Memorial Fund is now in the process 


Raphael Cohen Student 
of soliciting contributions. Knowing 
Professor Cohen's 
butions in the 


influence and contri 
area of social problems 
causes us to expect that the readers of 
The New Leader will be interested in 
our organization. We wuld appreciate 
Contributions can 
be made out to the “Cohen Memorial 
Fund,’ whose office is located at the 
Student Houses at the City College of 
New York, Avenue, Ne 


York, N. Y 


SDF News 
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NATIONAL 
Netional Referendum on Unity b« 
tween S.D.F. and S.P. now being voted 
upon at all locals and branches. Voting 
close on January 1. Only embei 
paid up lue eligible to vote 
Any questions should be addressed to 
Augyst Claessens, National Secretary 
Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, NHN. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bazaar: Opens Friday, Dec. 2, in the 
Rand School Auditorium, 7 East 15th 
St., New York, and continues through 
Dec. 3 and 4... . “Roeyis to Freedom” 
Forum, Station WEVD, Sunday, Dec. 
4, 9:30 to 10 p. m. Topic: “Education 
for Industrial Democracy.” Speakers: 
Dr. Harry Laidler, Professor Broadus 
Mitchell of Rutgers University. 

. Max Brauer, Mayor of Hamburg, 
Germany, speaks in New York City, 
Friday, Dec. 16, 8 p. m., in the 
School Auditorium. Meeting for Ger- 
man-speaking audience. . . . Luncheon 
and Reception to Mayor Brauer, Satu 
day, Dec. 17, noon, at the Hotel Bre- 
voort, 8th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Subscription $2.50 per person. Mak 
reservations with the S.D.F. Honorary 
Trade Union Committee, 
Joseph Tuvim. 


chairman of 





Wisconsin Workers School's 


Many Activities Outlined 


From ERNEST E. SCHWARZTRAUBER 
Director, University of Wisconsin School of Workers 


is celebrating twenty-five years 

of uninterrupted service to Labor. 
This service is of course primarily di- 
rected toward the needs of trade 
unionists of the state, but our summer 
institutes draw an enrollment from 
every section of the United States in- 
cluding, this year, Alaska as_ well. 
Canada and South America also were 
represented and often trade unionists 
come from European countries. 

The School for Workers began as 
a six-week summer school for working 
girls only. Only four out of a total en- 
rollment of forty-one in 1925 were 
trade unionists. All were recruited by 
YWCA personnel in cities of the mid- 
west and were mostly young girls 
working as housemaids or in industries 
then open to women. Funds to send 
the girls to Madison were secured from 
women’s clubs, socially-minded indi- 
viduals, and occasional industrialists. 


Tis SCHOOL FOR WORKERS 


Time brought rapid chances. In 1928, 
men were allowed to enroll and these 
Organ- 
ized Labor became actively interested 
in the Schoo] until today it is the sole 


first ones were trade unionists. 


The curriculem became in 
creasingly geared to organized Labor’s 
need In 1941 the six-week institute 
was abolished for two- 


supporter. 


and one-week 
institutes. (Most active trade unionists, 
especially officers, cannot take time of 


rom then 
eeks nor can union treasuries bea 


f duties for more than two 


the expense, for 


ly 


a longer period, of not 
board, room, and tuition but als« 


loss of wages and travel to Madison.) 


LAST SUMMER, twenty institute 
were held here in Madison, of which 
fourteen were sponsored by interna 
tional unions, one by the Cooperative 
of the United States of America, 
one by the Wisconsin Industrial Union 
Council, and four by the School for 


Workers 


League 


All these institutes were held 


here during an eleven-week period 
A total of 538 people attended, includ- 
ing 375 men and 163 women. Though 
no record of them was taken, Negro 
workers were 


here in goodly numbe: 
and so-far as we could judge suffered 


no discrimination in our housing quai 
] ‘ 
te or elsewhere. 

While in 1925 economics, history, and 
physical education “were the courses 
offered, today courses range from tool 
ubjects to every conceivable subject 


within the immediate interest of trade 
unionists. The ones most called for 
are: Union Leadership, Collective Bar- 
gaining Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
The Psychology of Human Relations, 
Union Administration, State and Fed- 
eral Labor Laws, Problems in Social 
Security, The Economics of the Steel 
Industry (or any other industry in 
which the workers are _ interested), 
Trade Union History, Labor in Ameri- 
can Life, The World Scene in 1949, 
Political Education, Pension Plans (em- 
ployer financed or otherwise), Shop 
Steward Problems, Organizing Loeal 
Workers’ Education Programs, Public 
Relations, Labor and the Cooperative 
Movement, Time and Motion Study, 
and Public Speaking and Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

It is significant that trade unions are 
increasingly becoming aware of their 
community and national life. Wages, 
hours, and working conditions are still 
paramount but no longer exclusively so, 

Besides the regular courses of study, 
in’ which the method is 
stressed, evenings are devoted to panel 


discussion 


discussions and mock arbitration trials; 
to lectures by international union offi- 
authorities in 
Labor and political problems, and gov- 


cers, local university 
ernment agency men in the field of 
Labor; and to motion pictures. 

Nor is 
An outdoor picnic is held almost every 
week 
joyed, followed by the picnic dinner 


recreational life neglected 


where games of all sorts are en- 


Guided tours, swimming in beautiful 
Lake Mendota on which the School 
and travel to points 
Madison, 


has its own pier, 
of interest near 
many 


make for 


pleasant moments of releaSe 


4 


from the pressures of daily living. 


THESE VARIED activities consti- 
tute our summer program. The de- 
mands of unions for our services were 
this year so great that we had to use 
every week between the 
spring and fall regular sessions of the 
university. We are hopeful that we 
can return to a eight-week 
period next year. 

The School for Workers at the Uni- 
of Wisconsin is excellent proof 
that when Labor demands the service, 
and when a University contains men 
of vision who understand the poten- 
tialities of such demands, workers’ edu- 


possible 


normal 


versity 


cation can be a functional part of a 
University program. 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


~. — 
— 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 


pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 


E-x-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS, by Mrs. Frances Trollope. 
Edited by Donald Smalley. Knopf. 454 pages. $5. 


Reviewed by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
NYONE LESS FITTED to make a balanced assessment of pioneering 


life than Mrs. Frances Trollope it would be difficult to imagine; or 

* ' ae ith th rates! 
indeed anyone less prepared to sympathize with the powerful if 
ften misguided evalitarianism which afflicted the United States in the 


early 1830s, whether on the pioneer fringe or in the more settled parts 





Nevertheless, with all her handicaps Mrs. Trollope wrote a classic book, 
idl read o it ! ! appearance in 1832 and often consulted and 
ertainly widely heard of ever since, perhaps because of, rather than in 
pite ol ! I ienta inad = 
, » fine ‘ +} dd ol ( y ell Km 1 lee too 
' t ne naicts it 
i lal P { ' b 
: t t n Not t 
} ‘ t! 7 
tif i t ; + 
n r | ple t 
{ i i I A i 
i 1 
pe ! ! { it 
, 
a YET MRS. TROLLOPE IS NOT 
goes . MADE t pathet tl 
{ 
! t! i t t t ‘ ¢ 
J 
{ pal l lett t ‘ 
\ ' edite ) I ight 1 
1 { ‘ ! I { t evel i 1 
ony eee aladias: Nie on ts me traditional for: 
ore ms , public spittin M Trollope was an unreconstructed 
ci eal t tl | t I of the old school, a sympathize 
east th the + the pitoor undoubted! with the Duke of Well 
ington an the other standpatte ana 
reactionar! Moreover she was, in 
- ——- 


conformance with her breed, quite de 
lightfully the victim of that kind of 


cultural imperialism which demanded 


C. Hartley Grattan is the author of 


Introducing fustralia, The Deadly 


Parallel and other books. ‘ 
XK y that all English 


speaking countries be 





The, Comma, Poem, 


VOLUME TWO By Jose Garcia cept to make it harder on the reade1 
Villa. New Direction 170 pp It his future Volume Three has a ques 
$3.00 tionmark after every word, I would 

consider that a victory for consistent 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


nonsense in punctuation 


Osscurantism has its avid Pe Divided into five sections, Divine 
ie i a i Poems, Lyrics, Aphorisms, Caprices, and 
nae , Aphorisms II, Mr. Villa’s second volum« 
fa presents what he chooses to call of poetry runs through all the con 
rie con poe I tte every temporar\ registrations of fact and 
ord he put or The « ncy Fat however, as exhortation 
ding to Mr. Villa, functions as pa leads |} to his private splendors in a 
¢ the por | ; or ammar of the senses in which the 
autho acutely the Lexicographer of 
erb t na ti ement: ¢ the Poem as the Word The child in 
bling each word to attain a fuller tonal Mr. Villa has written at least three of 
alue. and tl lin movement to be the poem the poems of grace with 
come more measured If one accept out words, full pages of commas and 
Mi Vill; the the period. which polka dot quite decorative for wall 
e used in } Great v lacins must hav paper, but hardly more than the ecto 
ad i ven eate lensit f effect plasm for poetry 
on the reade M Villa’s success d How far can the poet reach, climbing 
pends, no matter how much ove the spires toward heaven? It is enough 
punctuation, is, intended, to, help, the that the direction is obvious. In this 
ead this is an example of his over vein Mr. Villa is almost the comedian 
of the comma!) on, the, sight, poe who is not satisfied that his audience 
not on the heard poen His ove can both laugh and cry. He also wants 
visualized aids have done nothing ex to win the hundred-yard dash to glory! 
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Poor Fann 






Ar DAMA IISEL DAO 






Trollope 


judged by British standards of man- 
ners, no extenuating circumstances 
whatever admitted. She could see no 
reason why there should be any devia- monstrosities of all American time, }y 
tions of “manners” in the newer off the British gothic romancers out 

shoots of the parent stock. Even the 
American weather mostly met with het 
disapproval, not because it was trying 
weather, but because it was not British 


building she put up in Cincinnati { 


her department store-cum-dance hal § ° 
cum-music hall was surely one of the 


some furiously eclectic impulse almog ff © 
beyond fathoming. Mr. Smalley deff} 
scribes it vividly; it is regrettable hy 
did not print a picture of it. But eithe jf % 





weather. She even got off the ancient way it sends Mrs. Trollope the g9j.§* 
gag about the American birds being disant lady of taste up in a c! u 
weak on song and the American flowers smoke. So, too, did the clothes she 
weak on scent, a canard early British chose to wear, in which she was ine? 
tors to Australia also used with powerful British tradition. And so alo 4 
derable effect. She wouldn’t even did her lunatic approval of cert 
oncede that American women could New York drawing-roon 
decent breasts! (What ho! sweatet ously describe 
Is.) Th ort, she couldn’t see wh Poor Mrs. Trollope! S 
v ‘ I ociet Ou epair deciining fami] 
from the o:d In its “manners a venture into trade, but Vi 
A Or nalyst she was a complete confident of her superio 
just, thougl a spotter of suriact tudied neither supply n ( 
efect in alltime onde! Cincinnati and laid in a stock nobod 
Whethe Cinein here she spent vanted ‘to buy. She lost 
ol three yea or in Wasi charactei sticalls says notl 
Philadelphia, and New Yo in her book. Mr. Smalle 
ner I tou i nad ver t ble details. Even in 19 | 
ficult 1 taking it.” Her angul call, the British are 
permeate the vhole book, but = she fathon the treachs 1 
erthele ended by feelin: hat market 
sltnurelinigrumet actdapom Poor Mrs. Trollope! By 
i. can Americans t book reached the 5th edit 
the horrors she had tl} t were 
tence that En pecular to the distastefu Ar Cans y 
I rl ibroad | \ raisil the us I 
le different from tt Britain itself, as she regret point 
E t home caused the English ir uut in footnotes. Had she ed long 
t oneering da} to try = footnotes would have | 
eve they went to carry all I numerous: and had she by. f 
England ng with then birds and miracle survived to 194: he n 
t (I mean this literally) as well have seen a government rise t ; 
inners” in Mrs. Trollope’s sense chapel-haunted government, that 
They even blew up this impulse inte which she could imagine not! 
an influential theory of colonization. Poor Mrs. Trollope! 
called Wakefieldism, after its author 4 ‘ 
EG. Wakefield, The theory eventually WHAT A WOMAN! What sto 
iat cigs: , Mr. Smalley has done a clever edltorié 
prejudice of cultural imperialism Mrs job. Nevertheless I wish he had pointelflf i 


Trollope hugged to her (properly ca 
pacious) bosom. Even in New Zealand, 
where Wakefieldism had considerable 
impact, and where people still occa- 
sionally boast that they are more Brit- 
ish than the British, the residents are 
actually less and less like home-dwell- 
ing Britons as each decade passes. In 
the American case, Mrs. Trollope was 
understandably enraged by the differ- 
ences as they had developed in he: 


out that American critics of America a 
even in those days—or very little late 
took to attacking much she took & 
ception to, as for example James Fea 
more Cooper in his “The Americal 
Democrat” (edited by H. L. Mencketli p 
in 1931). I wish, too, that Mr. Smalleyfie 
had found a place for a few paragrap 
contrasting Mrs. Trollope’s views 
our fair land with those of her sg; 
Anthony, of whom, with her infallibé 


A 

time—the 1830s. We got off on our , yiNidl 
: 5 hap judgment, she held a different opinion ; 
own earlier than the overseas English Finally I may perhaps point out thal y, 
« < > , a 
speaking colonies that stayed behind Mi ae aes appears unaware thi, 
s Le * c » a *< Ps) ldiWe ms ) 


to become Dominions. But all have 
now escaped the flattening effects of 
the wonderful theory; they have su 
vived, like the United States. the 

> This is the second classic ol sot 


birchings of successive waves of visit “a : a 
Trol criticism of the American scent 
ing Mrs. Trollopes. i 


Knopf has published in recent yee>Ris 
In 1945 he brought out Phillips Brat m 
POOR MRS. TROLLOPE! She lev’s edition of A. de Tocquevilt® 


wa 


“Rec ollections Fi 
reprintes 


Timothy Flint’s classic 
of the Last Ten Years” wa 
as lately as 1932 by Alfred Knopl. 


a 








Where 


moaned about our bad taste, but het “Democracy in America.” 


ef. The hi 





own was fallible beyond bel lightning strike next 
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A CORRECTION ... I 


Owing to a technical mistake, we did not mention in publishing “De™ } 
Virgins and Fallen Angels” by Arthur Koestler, that the text was originally 
written by Mr. Koestler in French and published by the Figaro Literaire in 
Paris; that the French text was translated into German by the literary mag* 
zine “Der Monat” and that the text published by us was a retranslation which 
Mr. Arthur Koestler did not revise. 

The editors regret that they inadvertently gave the impression that the 
article in question represents Mr. Koestler’s original text. They wish to 
make it clear that it is a translation of an already translated version and t 
consequently its language and style are not Mr. Koestler’s. 
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Hg 


se for the future. 
theoretical, 
nnati fe 


nce hai 





ne of thy the economic potentials of the United 
time, bey of economic trends in the last century. 
History and forecasts are, however, 
importance for Moulton. 
essentially a_ theoretical 
Its purpose is to discover the 


S out 
se almog of seconaary 


DOOoK 


alley de. His 


ttable hem treatise 
ut eitl forces endangering our economic’ prog- 
the ress and to devise means for checking 
He Ole ’ 
cloud them. 
thes a Moulton recognizes that economic 
progress depends on the combined in- 


: ni: | duence of: (1) natural and human re- 
,. Msources; (2) scientific discoveries and 
_ Binventions; (3) their engineering ap- 
lications; 4) 

management; (5) the 
ystem, and (6) the governmental 


. ste After 


business organization 


economic 


examining all these fac- 








. tors, he finds that our resources are 
actically unlimited; the potentials of 
. < ventions and their application are 
aie Ke ath-takin business organization 
7 ind economic system-—as it existed in 
nineteenth century—are marvelous, 
, lothing can threaten the economic 
rogress f these quarters. The dan- 
: I entirely in the governmental 
: A thus, his book on con- 
lling factors in economic develop- 
ent becomes a discussion of prin- 

n les of economic policy 
we In the concluding lines of the book, 
“ ts leading idea is expressed in a very 
; nebulous form: “The factors of de- 
sive portance in our future eco- 
“nomic growth appear to be not the 
adequacy natural resources, or the 
. vailability of scientific and inventive 
/ w@ genius, but rather the inherent diffi- 
to ] involved in the over-all opera- 
ent, ¢ 1 management of the complex 
ng vy , economic and political sys- 
n of the modern world.” There is 
othing new in this statement and it 
t a book @ would do great injustice to the author 


r editorial to say that he has spent thirty years 
sad pointes in the study of economics to arrive 
Actually 
tere is no ambiguity in his analysis 
e took eff of economic trends and outlooks. He 
ames Fes outspoken in the appraisal of .con- 
Americaig troversial issues, and the 
. Mencketfi policies which he recommends are 
Ir. Smalley anything but nebulous. 
paragrapis 
views o 
of her sot 
r infallible 
nt opinion 
rt out thi 


f Ameri a this colorless conclusion. 
little late: 


economic 


i ok % 

AS FAR AS THE DEVELOPMENT 
nthe United States is concerned, the 
‘titer stresses the contrast between 
is glorious past and uncertain future. 
‘1 the past the contributing forces 


Wa 4 that = % ‘ 
walt §otked together so effectively as to 
ecollectiom give —_ 
ate us a century or more of phe- 
reprintt 


tomenal economic progress. The future 


Knopl. : x . 
—_ S less bright because private enter- 





c of soem se has been replaced by a network 
scene Mf {governmental controls. Moulton de- 
cent ye" Stibes it as a “hybrid system,” inter- 
lips Bre mediary between private enterprise 


all 
ae uevine® an . . . 
cequt d communism or socialism. 


America’s development in this di- 
ction involved two stages: “The first 
_ that of the Roosevelt administra- 
“on from 1933 to 1940; and the second 
wis that of the year 1946 under the 
g “Demi | “Tuman administration. The latter... 

"8 much 


W here Wu 


riginally —.. more far-reaching in its 

craire it €ntial impact upon operation of the 
private . a 

-y mage vate enterprise system.” This sets 

on which f 





a \ 

W. S. Woytinsky is one of the 
‘ountry’s outstanding economists. He 
"now directing a Survey of Employ- 
Ment and Wages for the Twentieth 
y Fund. 








that the 
wish 1% 
and tha 
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tion as a masterpiece of clear orgé 
ins, among other matters, a penetrating and convincing analysis of 


He looks backward and forward, appraises the past and carries a 
In addition to covering a very broad range of his- 
and political questions, this small volume deserves 


nization and effective writing. It 


States and an excellent summary 


a fairly precise demarcation between 
the two phases of our economic his- 
tory: the era of the harmonious coopera- 
tion of all controlling forces of economic 
progress up to 1933; and the era of 
friction, confusion, and uncertainty 
from 1933 on. 

Moulton does not accuse the Roose- 
veit reforms of striking directly at the 
basic principle of private enterprise. 
He asserts only that Roosevelt’s pro- 
scram and especially his policy with 
respect to labor comes into conflict 
with the private enterprise system, and 
this conflict is the main threat to our 
future economic progress. 

‘A hybrid 
and profit 
italicizes Moulton. 


system, involving price 


cannot endure,” 
Such system is too 


remedy for the 


control, 
eak and “the only 
weakness of partial planning is com- 
and complete con- 
Such a 


plete planning 
trol over the entire economy. 
would lead, 


program as inaugurated 

inevitably, to the regimentation of the 
masses and would be difficult to differ- 
entiate from communism.” Elaborating 


this point, he stresses the inconsistency 

economic measures recommended 
at different times—by the Administra- 
tion, the wide dispersion of regulatory 
responsibilities, the clashes 
the executive and legislative branches 
of government, and the lack of com- 
petence of policy-making officials. 


between 


7 


HOWEVER, THE WRITER does not 
advocate laissez faire in the extreme 
form. He recognizes government re- 
sponsibilities for conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources and 
protection of the competitive system 
by certain regulative measures. But he 
is convinced that government should 
not be permitted to go beyond these 
limits. “If the function of government 
is confined to the elimination of mo- 
nopoly and the punishment of actual 
collusive efforts to restrict or destroy 
competition, the creative power of pri- 
vate enterprise which has been re- 
sponsible for the extraordinary indus- 
trial achievements of modern times 
can be preserved.” In brief, the core 
of the economic policy advocated by 
Moulton is that all the hybrid meas- 
ures that have infested our economic 
system during the last 16 years should 
be repealed and the nation should re- 
turn to the pattern of life as it existed 
before the inauguration of the New 
Deal, in 1933. 

Moulton tries to give the reader a 
preview of the abundance the United 
States will enjoy in a hundred years 
if its accepts this program. If the 
population doubles, their expenditures 
for food and nutrition will increase 
about eight times; those for shelter 
and home maintenance, about sixteen 
times; for attire and personal care, 
twenty times; for health and educa- 
tion thirty times, and for recreation 
and travel, thirty-three times. 

An economist will find at the end of 
the volume an explanation in small 
print that these figures are nothing but 
numerical examples of what can hap- 
pen under definite assumptions. But 
the layman is left with the impression 
that this bill of goods is promised to 
his great-grandchildren if the United 


Mr. Moulton Turns the Clock Back 


CONTROLLING FACTORS IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Harold 
G. Moulton. The Brookings Institution, Washington, 1949. 


Reviewed by W. S. WOYTINSKY 
R. MOULTON EXPLAINS in the preface to this volume his inten- 


M tion to summarize the economic studies that have been associated 
1 with his name and the Brookings Institution during the last thirty 


States returns to the system which has 
been gradually destroyed since 1933. 
te 

THIS BASIC PHILOSOPHY of the 
book is supplemented by a discussion 
of two groups of questions which are 
not necessarily related to it: one is 
the problem of changes in distribution 
of national income; the other, the prob- 
lem of long-range price policy. 

Moulton’s ideas on income distribu- 
tion are not expressed as clearly as 
his other opinions. On the one hand, 
he recognizes the progressively wider 
distribution of the national income as 
one of the principal national economic 
goals. On the other hand, he thinks 
that rising wages, declining corpora- 
tion profits, progressive income taxa- 
tion, and the shift of income distri- 
bution toward greater equality were 
responsible for the economic difficul- 
ties that piled up recently. This seems 
to imply that income distribution 
should return to the pre-Rooseveltian 
pattern and this pattern should be- 
come: the starting point for a very 
gradual trend toward wider distribu- 
tion of incomes. 

The price policy recommended by 
Moulton is well known from his pre- 
vious writings. He does not believe 
in the advantages of stability of prices 
and would like to see the price level 
declining as time 
downward trend in 


continuously 
on. This 
(or, in other words 


goes 
prices 
an upward spiral 
in the real value of the currency unit), 
according to Moulton, would pass on 
t 


nomic 


» consumers the advantages of eco- 


progress and ensure a more 


equitable distribution of national in- 
come, 

As mentioned, this theory is not 
related to Moulton’s pro- 
But it plays 
a considerable role in his 


necessarily 
gram of economic policy. 
economic 
philosophy. 

A book review is not the place to 
theory of prices. It i 
here that this 
Its ob- 


a general 


discuss this 
enough to mention 
theory is highly controversial. 
shortcoming is that 
») 


vious 
decline of prices by, say, 
vear, implies much more severe price 
cuts in expanding industries. 

A continuous downward 
prices, however, would induce buyers 
to postpone purchases, and this would 
retard the growth of the respective 
branches of production. The second 
shortcoming of Moulton’s price policy 
is that a steadily growing real value 
of the currency unit would mean that 
for the borrowed money the debtor 
would be asked to repay later dollars 
of a higher real value. In other words, 
there would be a continuous expro- 
priation of debtors in favor of cred- 
itors. At the same time the real value 
of fixed incomes (based on property 
rights) would be increased at the ex- 
pense of flexible incomes (based on 
current efforts of income recipients). 

In brief, long-range trend in prices 
recommended by Moulton would be 
highly detrimental to the whole eco- 
nomic system, especially the working 
population, wage and salary workers 
as well as farmers and small busi- 
nessmen. 


per cent a 


trend in 


RETURNING TO MOULTON'’S cru- 
sade against our “hybrid” economic 
system, it is recognized that it can have 
some appeal to readers dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs. More 
particularly it will appeal to those 
whose memory is short and who have 
completely forgotten those conditions 
under which the new policy began to 
contaminate our economic organiza- 
tion. This happened in 1933. The na- 
tion then had a per capita income 
slightly below $500. With correction 
for changing prices, this was practf- 
cally the same per capita income as at 
the turn of the century. All the prog- 


ress of a third of a century was wiped 
out by the great depression. Now, 
after 16 years of the policy vehemently 
criticized by Moulton, we enjoy a per 
capita income of $1,100, at 1929 prices. 
The rate of progress is characterized 
xy these four milestones: 


2 . 
Pe? capita come 


Year . at 1929 prices 
1879 $ 300 
1889 480 
1933 500 
1949 1,100 


Measured with this 
record of our “hybrid” system has been 
not so very bad. We are too close to 
the new economic policy to formulate 
a definite verdict on its merits and 
faults. It is, however, a 
record that 
any other 


ee 
vardstick, the 


matter of 
neither this country nor 
nation has ever achieved 
greater economic and political prog- 
ress in such a short lapse of time. 
Moulton has tremendously weakened 
his case by ignoring or belittling these 
achievements and glamorizing every- 
thing in the era which ended in 1933. 
The truth is that no political party, 
no single statesman and no particular 
measure in economic policy can claim 
1933. 
Like the rise in production and wealth, 


credit for all the progress since 
the new economic policy was an aspect 
internal growth. The 
new legislative and 


¢ 


of the nation’s 
administrative 
measures can hardly be 

“system,” 


described as 
even as a “hybrid” system. 
Some were rooted in the old demo- 
cratic traditions of this nation, others 


‘ame as a correction of old mistakes; 
ome represented long overdue re- 
forms others were purely experl- 
mental; many are still being tested. 
What they have in common is that 


they have been inspired by the 


to meet the needs and hopes of the 


desire 


people and, all in all, are in agreement 
with the 
democratic nations in the present phase 
of world history. 

Moulton’s book, so brilliantly writ- 
ten and so penetrating in details, is 
trangely unconcerned with these his- 
torical realities, Whether Moulton looks 
forward o1 
scribes the present 
proach is strictly emotional: he is 
overwhelmed by nostalgic tenderness 
when he looks backward; he is full of 
bewilderment when he discusses cur- 
rent trends; and he is full of fear when 
he tries to look forward. 


trends prevailing in most 


backward o1 simply de- 


situation, his’ ap- 


Lonely? 
THE LONELY. By Paul Gallico. 
Knopf. 186 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by ANNE SABELLA 


R. GALLICO’S HERO and heroine 
can scarcely be considered “lonely”; 
they have far too many counterparts 
in modern fiction to keep them com- 
pany. 

Lieutenant Jerry Wright, an Amer- 
ican product of the “play the game 
according to the rules of good con- 
duct” school, falls in love with a 
young English WAAF as a result of 
“a little going-away together.” Well, 
that sort of thing just isn’t done, you 
know; particularly when there is the 
inevitable ‘girl back home” to whom 
he is engaged, whom he doesn’t really 
love, and whom his parents, of course, 
find eminently suitable. Out of the 
ensuing conflict, the adolescent is sup- 
posed to emerge a man. We have only 
the author’s word, however, that he 
does. 

Ex-sportswriter Gallico has knocked 
out a novel in the most orthodox 
tradition of the women’s magazines. 
Unlike his hero, he never deviates 
from the slick ’n superficial code. The 
salable formula, supported by wax- 
polished prose, puts The Lonely in the 
class of featherweight fiction. 
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Politics as Art 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY. Edited by Lester Markel. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Reviewed by PAUL KECSKEMETI 
HEN IS A COUNTRY’S FOREIGN POLICY successful? The im- 
perialist answer is: When it manages to extend that country’s con- 
trol or influence over other nations. The democratic answer can 
only be: When it ensures lasting peace in freedom. 


During the last fifteen years, both imperialistic and democratic states- 
men were often convinced that their respective foreign policies were 
successful in this sense. Did Nazi Germany not gain control of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, did she not exercise decisive influence in the Balkans? 


Did Italy not incorporate Abyssinia 
and Albania? And, on the other hand, 
was “peace in our time” not achieved 
at Munich? And yet, each of these suc 
cesses later turned out to have been 
illusory. Foreign policy in the second 
quarter of the twentieth century seem 
to have operated under a curse: every- 
body more or less has achieved his 
immediate goal but all gain ome- 
how evaporated in the sequel. Could 
omething be done to remove t1 ; 
curse in the period ahead of us? 

The contributo: to the present 
volume, all notable experts in the field 
of public opinion and mz communic: 


tions, approach this problem from the 


point of view of crystallizing public 
opinion more solidly in support of 
democratic foreign policies For, as the 
editor, Lester Markel, points out, for- 
eign policy has ceased to be the ex 
clusive domain of specialists communi- 
cating in diplomatic mumbo-jumbo be 
hind closed doo no overnment 
now 1 
not 

ely 

X 
by | 
Oit i { 
lefi 
ngs 

t 
tral 
is o1 
poli ) 
nternatior t 1] 
foretell at the time t the p 
result of American neutrality les 
tion would be reat encourage! 
for the agyre ) and, hence, a cde 
cisive lessening of the chances of pr 
serving peac Many supporter 
neutrality legislation may have been 
animated by motive which were 
morally right; the methods to which 


they committed themselves were, how 
ever, misguided 

It is one of the pervasive thes« 
this volume that government can do 
much to put public opinion on the 
right track. Thus, announcements by 
leading government officials, especially 
the President, carry great weight with 
public opinion; in addition to this, the 
government can indirectly supply the 
public with the relevant facts by 
forming 1 vspape nad « ent 
tors. In 1 first part of the book, t 
channe! 
can influence pul 
pertly \ V T 
of the President l by J 
Reston, tha the e of Congr 
Cabell Phillip that of the military’s 
influence by Hanson W. Baldwin, and 
that of the State Department’s rela- 
tions with public opinion by W. Phil- 
lips Davidson, make fascinating read- 





ing. Besides stressing the positive con- 
tributions government can make. the 
authors also call attention to the pos- 
sible misuses of official authority and 
to the dangers inherent in the biases 
characterizing the official and military 
mind. 





Paul Kecskemeti is a social scien- 
tist now working for the Rand Cor- 
poration of California. He has written 
for Partisan Review and Modern Re- 
vieu 
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THE SECOND PART of the book 
deals with the problem of creating 
abroad a climate of opinion favorable 
to peace policies in general, and Amer- 
ican foreign policy in particular. W. 
Phillips Davidson points out rightly, 
n this connection, that probable ef- 
fects upon public opinion abroad should 
always receive high attention in shap- 
ing foreign political moves; he urge 
loser cooperation between policy-mak- 
ers and experts on public opinion. 

The keynote of all these analyses 
the task of building a better informed 
opinion.” One of the authors, Prof. 
Martin Kriesberg, breaks down this 


omplex task as follow 


“First, we must analyze the state 
of public information; we have to find 
out what people know and what they 
do not know, to map the areas of 
ignorance. Second, we must examine 
popular prejudices based on misin- 
formation about foreign affairs. With 
this background we can proceed to 
assess the effects on foreign policy of 
lack of informaiion, misinformation 
and prejudice, and to consider what 
can be done to achieve a better in- 


formed opinion.” 


It t | ( 


} 
, 
\ é 
ul 
Profe I sb he n the 
trenetl tatist lL table I qu 
rm, that the American public 1s in- 


deed ill-informed about international 
facts and regulations But could we 
hope to remove the curse of foreign 
polity, of which I spoke above, by 
naking them better informed, i.e., more 


9 


proficient in answering quizze This 
question could be answered in the af 
firmative only if we could assume that 
ability to answer the quizzes is all we 
need to chart correct and successful 
policies. This, however, is precisely 
what we cannot assume. 


« * 


IN°ORDER TO MAKE us all better 
nformed, a far better developed politi- 
al science would be needed. But ob- 


iously, we cannot wait until that stage 
i r t ce lec 

¢ t i 

the I t l I j 
t it deal of 

u r t Politic 
then nust De cog | I an 
wt, and public opinion can give the 


right kind of support to it only if it is 
attuned to the specific conditions un- 
der which that art has to be exercised. 
I would hazard the guess that a great 
deal of art and intuitive judgment will 
be needed in politics even at the time 
when the science of man and society 
has reached the fully developed stage 
of a deductive-inductive system. Even 
then, the decision-maker will have to 
use judgment in determining what 
| laws are pertinent to the situa- 

tion with which he is faced. A general 
sense of measure, of human realities, 


genera 


of- the capabilities and limits of social 
action, will still be indispensable to 
him. How much more, then, are these 


things needed to lay ! 
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A gift subscription to THE NEW LEADER represents 52 weekly packages 
of liberal, thought-provoking journalism. 
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DR. JOHN DEWEY writes... 


Dear Fellow Reader: 


I write this letter because of my respect for THE NEW 
LEADER and ail that it stands for. 


Few papers in our time have done so much so con- 
sistently for American liberalism. In a few months, we will 
celebrate the 25th Anniversary of its useful life in the 
service of this cause. But before we can plan a celebration, 
we must plan ways and means for THE NEW LEADER to carry 
oh its dedicated task. 


You will want to do your share. THE NEW LEADER 
cannot put on the usual kind of subscription drive. But if 
each of you will bring in at least one new reader, the sub- 
scription rolls will be doubled and a long step will have 
been taken to assure the paper’s future. 


Surely, this is not asking much from any one of you. 
Here is an opportunity to advance the cause of American 
liberalism. {f am certain you will do everything you can. 

All warmest thanks. 


Sincerely, 
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DANCING IN THE DARK” ROXY'S NEW FILM 
On 


By Joseph T. Shipley 
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4 
Hedy Lamarr and Victor Mature ve the title roles in Paramount’ S| 
a new technicolor film which will open Dec. 24 at 
both the Paramount and Rivoli theatres. 
>kages ‘ 
appre: f SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION EVENTS 
4 
; FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2, 3, 4 
i ANNUAL BAZAAR 
TES if} Rand School Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street, New York 
: Coats - Dresses - Blouses - Scarfs - Hats 
Toys - Handbags - Groceries - Books 














“Sampson and Delilah” 














SATURDAY, 





LUNCHEON for MAX BRAUER 
Mayor of Hamburg, Germany 
DECEMBER 
HOTEL BREVOORT, Eighth Street and Fifth Avenue 
Subscripton $2.50 Per Person 


17, 12:30 P. M. 


For Reservations: 


cial Democratic Federation, 7 East 15th Stfeeg, New York 3. 
JOSEPH TUVIM, Honorary Chairman, Trade Union Committee. 
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In A New Musicol Play 


MARY 


CRITICS’ AWARD FOR SEST MUSICAL 
* we en RODGERS & OSCAR WAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


with 


FABIAN S 


HUMPHREY BOGART in 
“Tokyo. Joe”’ 


Plus 


“Holiday in Havana” 
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rn 2 s Puppets. The “a 2 ae 
| Trent and His Puppets, The De | the Negro in his place 
| bonairs, Los Gatos and the Gae | ‘ 
| Foster Roxyettes and Escorts. —though the latter change provides 









POWELL, DRAKE 


STEVENS FEATURED IN 
NEW FOX MUSICAL 


The Roxy Theat 


gram starting Friday, 


2nd, will present 


Century-Fox Technicolor 
“Dancing in the Dark,” 


film, 
ring William Powel 
and Mark 
variety revue 


Kaly 

“Dancing in the 
be a gay, melodio 
color by Technicol 
about Hollywood 


Stevens, 
headlining 
stress Mindy Carson, and Chandra 
and His Dance 


and show 





AND 








re’s new pro- | 
December | 


the new 20th} 





musical | 
star- 
1, Betsy Drake | 
and a new 
song- 





ers. 
Dark,” said to 
us musical in 
or, 1s a story 
busi- | 


novel Cry, the 


| Tue DRAMATIC SURGE and the social integrity of Alan Paton’s 
Beloved Country come but half-heartedly 
Maxwell Anderson’s words and Kurt Weill’s music 


through 
in Lost in the 


ness. end ie George Jessct’s latest Stars. (Directed by Rouben Mamoulian. Pre sented by The Play- 
production for 20th Century-Fox. | wrights Company. At the Music Box.) This story of blacks and 
: ee cea eiaiiedlla seu inte | in South Africa builds through some scenes touching in 
duces in her first theatre appear- | themsel ve s, but without the development that in a novel confers 
ance. the lovely young singer of | reality and depth of feeling. The first part of the play is episodic, 
Broadway and Hollywood, Mindy | not dramatic. The novel can cover, as the play does not, the long 
Carson, with Chandra Kaly andj coincidence that, the white man killed unintentionally by the native 
his Dancers in their authentic! is his neighbor in the country, and the best white friend of the, 
East Indian dances. Alsa featured | natives. Absalom’s sudden decision to leave his wife and join in 


in the new show 





Flatbush 
B’klyn. een & Dekalb 


are Tommy 


a robbery; 


The singing is excellent, 


and the old white man’s sudden conversion from 


“keeping 


to open-handed friendship, are not convincing 


a pleasantly sentimental ending. 


especially in the surging choruses, as 


with the counterbalanced groups of whites and blacks singing “Fear 


| 
ot the few for 
| 


impulsive 
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woNGtt 
snow 
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for 


“te Gail who 
Took the West’ 


Color by TECHNICOLOR - co-starring 
Yvonne DeCARLO - Charles COBURN 


Co-feature 


“FREE, 


| is also effective. 


the many — Fear 
Duncan does excellent work as the old pastor whose son Absalom’s 


of the many for the few.” Todd 


pistol shot downs the Negro’s good friend Arthur Jarvis. 

| Le slie Banks is intense as Jarvis’ 
| Absalom marries before his execution, to make their baby legitimate, 
The mood of the evening is pleasantly muted; one 
| wishes the story had achieved greater intensity on the stage. 
| a super . backdrop, it moves w th quiet dignity and occasional i beauty. 


father. Inez Matthews, as the girl 


Before 
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20th CENTURY-FOX 
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William Powell 
Betsy Drake 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


First Time In Any Theatre Anywhere 
The Sensational Singing Star 


MINDY CARSON 


Mark Stevens 
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(Continued from Page One) 
“wed by Irving Brown early this yea: 
ind offers these advantages: 

@By decentralizing its activities, the 
a organization can stay closer to re- 
« and thus act more efficiently. 

. ® By safeguarding the autonomy of 
‘Scomponent parts, the new federation 
"be more certain of retaining their 

The regional federations can 
‘arry out the policies of the central 
‘dy more effectively than car the 
“atral body acting directly upon sepa- 
en trade union groups within coun- 
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Gilles Philip is a well-known. 


cinch journalist and trade unionist. 
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Along with geographical decentrali- 
zation, it would be well to have indus+ 
trial decentralization similar to that 
obtaining among French trade unions. 


This will bring up, of course, the old, 
old problem of international secretari- 
ats for the various industrial unions; 
this problem, it may be recalled, was, 
together with the Marshall Plan, one of 
the causes of the downfall of the 
WFTU. 


The success of the London conference 
will depend largely on solution of the 
problems growing out of relations with 
the various international federations. 
In certain countries, like France, the 
federations will give up but a small 
part of their independence in favor of 


the world confederation. As a matter 
of fact, however, they will retain com- 
plete freedom of action within their 
own domain. 


x % x 


THE WORLD BODY, representing 
both the industriel federations and the 
regional organizations, will exercise its 
influence within each country only 
within the limits of a general national 
plan. Is it not possible to come to an 
understanding on the basis of some 
such formula? 


There remains the problem of the 
Christian unions. It is to be hoped 
that they will join the new inter- 
national. Their influence and member- 
ship will be important. But I fear that 








AMOUNT 


TUAES SQUARE + Modaigh’ Fewture Nightly 


World hates Body to Set Up Regional Groups 


their sectarian interests cannot be toned 
down sufficiently. In the face of the 
Stalinist danger, an all-inclusive labor 
movement is indispensible. The ques- 
tion is: Can the anti-clericalism of one 
element and the sectarianism of the 
other be sufficiently reconciled so as to 
make that movement possible? 
November 1949 may mark a new de- 
parture. The triumph of the projected 
International Trade Union Federation 
will depend upon the energy and the 
will to unity exhibited by the delegates, 
Let them keep in mind that it is. in 
timidity and confusion that the Commu- 
nists find their best allies. London in 
1949 should usher in a renaissance of 
international trade unionism and give 
new hope to the workers of the world. ~ 
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Creative Impulse 


HE SUICIDES OF JOHN WINANT. James 
Forrestal and other prominent individuals, 
we remarked some months ago, seemed to 
evidence anew the dominance of the suicidal 
impulse in humanity today. We also concluded, 
optimistically, that 
man’s survival and 
creative self-expression remained strong. We 
offer now some interesting exhibits to substan- 


somewhat obviously but 


impulse toward toward 


tiate our optimism 

Editorialists noted sorrowfully the passing 
last week of Bill “Bojangles” Robinson at the 
age of seventy-one. We do not know how many 
of those editorial writers ever saw Bojangles 


dance, but they themselves danced with glee 


at discovering that he had been tripping hi 
merry way into American hearts for sixty 


yeal ' What a 


they seemed to be saying 


Methusaleh-like performance! 
But what Bill Robin- 
son took t he grave with him was no secret 


He will 


contemporar\ 


hrined in our folklore when 


tatesmen are dry history be 
cause, better than the rest of us, he recognized 


and acted upon the miraculous, elemental laws 


of self-regeneration which govern us all 
Another vreat 


done likewise; and ha 


John Dewey. ha 
written at length of the 


marvels of the creative power. In unreserved] 


American 


praising him on his ninetieth birthday, we were 
also celebrating—and envying—the ability ol 
one man to be so fruitful. 

Winston 
seventy-five, is in some 
protean 
era, but what a ruddy 


Churchill, who has just reached 
typical 


Politically he may represent a dyin 


respects a 


glow he imparts to death! 
But politics, which has consumed so many a 
creative mind, is unable to contain Churchill; 
and so he must turn to purer forms of creation 
like painting and wfiting 

The purest creative genius of our time is, 
perhaps, Andre Gide, whose eightieth birthday 
what 
what 
Without having 
world-shattering 


has scarcely been observed. But that 


one may term Gide’s shining obscurity—is 
contributes to his greatnes 
dramas of a 
Churchill, Gide may nonetheless exert a more 


widespread influence; 


produced the 
for Gide, though always 
embracing reality, is suflicienthy detached from 


it to penetrate it with sharpest insight, and 
therefore to rise 
Perhaps that 


which the creative impulse can be indefinitely 


higher above it than most 


in the end, is the only means by 


sustained, 
What sometimes passes for 
ample, the 


“reality” for ex- 
“inevitability” of war—-is but a 
fantasy which expresses the subconscious death- 
wish within us. Actually, life will foreve: 
maintain its narrow lead, no matter what hap- 
pens. But we alone possess the creative powe1 
to determine in what form life will persist, 
whether as mere vegetable matter or as a self- 
regenerating force of nobility and beauty. 


-— Where the News Ends 


What Ethnic Democracy? | 











certainly cast for 


ENRY WALLACE is 


he role of the Forgotten Man—which is 


a tribute to the good ju loment and com- 


ricans. But in the days when 

ch on what he regarded as the 
Wie ave of American- 
Soviet cooperation—he was the discoverer and 
» ethnic democracy theory. 

The Soviet Union, Henry 
would concede, might leave 
a little to be desired in mat- 
ters of political and civil 
liberty. But, by way of com- 
pensation, its citizens en- 
joyed the priceless gift of 
“ethnic democracy”—no one 
was subjected to the least 
discrimination on grounds of 
racial origin. 

Now, in Joseph Newman’s 
brilliant series of articles in the Herald Tribune, 
written after enjoying the “journalistic” de- 
mocracy” of Moscow and, being barred from 
the country, we see just what this ethnic 
democracy amounts to in practice. Thanks to 
Soviet censorship, we have been obliged to 
wait more than a year for a plausible and con- 
vincing story of how the officially-inspired 
campaign of anti-Semitic slurs and innuendo 
which has been going on in Russia got started. 

When the Israeli Minister to the Soviet 
Union, Mrs. Golda Myerson, arrived in Moscow, 
she was given a tremendous welcome demon- 
stration by the Jews of the Soviet capital. They 
packed the street near the synagogue to which 
the members of the Legation were going on 
Rosh Hashonah. They cried: “We have waited 
all our lives for this. For Israel. Tomorrow to 


trumpeter ol 











Jerusalem.” 


SOVIET REPRISALS were swift and ruth- 
less. The leaders of the demonstration were 
many of the participants were 

the police. The two Yiddish- 
language printing plants in Moscow, the news- 
paper Einheit and the publishing house Emess 
Anti-Fascist 


arrested and 
questioned by 


were liquidated. The Jewish 
Committee was suppressed 
Then a war of nerves, of subtle and not-so- 
subtle intimidation, was launched. Jewish 
writers, artists, intellectuals were singled out 
for abusive attack as “rootless cosmopolitans.” 


The unmistakably anti-Semitic trick of print- 





SHAKESPEARE ON UNIFICATION 


Let me go in to see the generals; 
There is some grudge between ‘em. 
(Julius Caesar, Act IV, Se. 3) 


Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier. 
(Hamlet, Act IV, Se. 1) 
Our great navy’s rigg‘d. 
(Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, Se. 5 
Air, would I might triumph so! 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act IV, Se. : 
An army cannot rule ‘em. 
(King Henry VIII, Act V, Se. 4) 
Are you not ashamed? nay, are you not, 
All three of you? 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act IV, Se. 3) 
List, what work he makes 
Amongst your cloven army. 
(Coriolanus, Act I, Se. 4) 
I'll give you boot, I'll give you three for one. 
(Troilus and Cressida, Act IV, Se. 5) 
And now let’s go hand in hand, not one 
before another. 
(The Comedy of Errors, Act V, Sc. 1) 
Make me happy in your unity. 
(King Richard III, Act II, Se. 1) 


Richard Armour 











By William Henry Chamberlin 


ing the Jewish names of individuals Who were 
known under Russian pseudonyms was widely 
practiced. } 

The hint, to people with the sensitive nerves 
cultivated under lawless dictatorships. oe 
obvious. Any more demonstrations, any more 
attempts to emigrate to Israel, would mean 
more brutal methods of repression. 

So on this practical test, which country comes 
off best: the United States or the paradise 9f 
“ethnic democracy”? The United States cer- 
tainly cannot boast of freedom from racial 
prejudice. But could one imagine American 
Jews being penalized for greeting the Israeli 
Minister? And has any American citizen af 
any origin been prevented from going to an 
foreign land? Americans are not treated by 
their government as if they were convict 
serving a life-term in a penitentiary or a com 
centration camp. 

There are other Soviet ethnic groups wha 
could give interesting testimony about “ethnid 
democracy” in practice, not in theory. There 
are the Volga Germans, the Crimean Tarts 
the Kolmyks, some of the smaller Caucasian 
peoples, all uprooted en masse and sent to exile 
or forced labor—the very names of their native 
lands obliterated from the Soviet map. 

True ethnic “democracy” (equality would be 
a better word) can only be rooted in the rule 
of law and in an individualistic approach te 
the ethical problem involved. Both these con 
ditions are, of course. completely absent in the 
Soviet Union. 


4T IS TRUE that communism places its 
emphasis on class hatred, not on racial hatred. 
But where there is no security for anyone 
against arbitrary arrest, banishment and eco 
nomic “liquidation,” there is no benefit to any 
minority group. The only equality that is 
worthwhile is equality in legal rights, not 
equality in absence of legal rights. 

It is only recently that the Soviet rulers have 
sanctioned open anti-Semitism, although there 
has always been more covert anti-Semitism 
inside and outside the Communist party thai 
was generally realized. But nowhere, except in 
the lands which fell under Nazi domination, 
have so many Jews been arbitrarily deprived 
of life and liberty. They have been persecuted 
not as Jews but as Zionists, as Mensheviks, 4 
Socialist Revolutionaries, as Trotskyists, fot 
all the innumerable political and economic 
offenses which can get a Soviet citizen into 4 
concentration camp. 

Another example of Soviet “ethnic demot 
racy” is the fate of Henryk Erlich and Viktor 
Alter. Prewar Poland was an authoritaria 
state where anti-Semitism was not unknown. 
But these two Jewish Socialists were elect 
to the Polish Parliament, took an active pat 
in political life, were free to attend interne 
tional socialist congresses. Is there an example 
of a Menshevik or a Socialist Revolutionaty, 
Jewish or non-Jewish, who enjoyed as much 
liberty in the Soviet Union? 

And it was the Soviet authorities who killed 
Erlich and Alter, as they have killed inn 
merable martyrs of political liberty, and thea 
tried to blacken their memories by the abst 
and insulting charge that they were spreading 
“pro-Hitler propaganda.” 

No system that does not offer genuine 4 
secure guarantees of the fundamental rights® 
the individual can give lasting and sure bene® 
to a “minority,” which is, after all, compom™ 
of individuals. The number of American Je 
who emigrated to Israel over a_ two-mone 
period was recently officially stated as ninety 
one. Ninety-one thousand, one may be 
would be a gross underestimate of the num 
of Soviet Jews who would leave the lant 
“ethnic democracy” . . . if the MVD bars 
ever let down. 4 
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